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TUITION BY CORRESPON- | For it quickly grew into something of real 

importance az a factor in women’s education. 

DENCE. Nearly all of the ladies who first joined in the 

‘BeHotD how great a matter a little fire | effort had, like the first advertiser, studied in 

kindleth,”’ is happily true of good works as well | the classes of the Edinburgh Ladies’ Educa- 

as of evil ones. In the winter of 1894-5, 670 | tional Association, and not a few had won prizes, 

persons were under instruction by correspon- | and possessed a goodly bundle of first-class 

dence in connection with the St. George's | certificates, testifying to their diligence and 
Classes, Edinburgh. This enterprise originated | ability. 

just twenty years ago with one solitary student! But, by decree of the Senatus, all were dis- 


who advertised as follows in the Scotsman :— | qualified as candidates for the Higher, or 
“A student of the Edinburgh Ladies’ Edu- | University Certificate for Women in Literature 
and Science, because none of them had passed 
the local examinations. To gain this pass certi- 
ficate then became their object, and they 


cational Association wishes to meet with others 
who, like herself, are desirous of obtaining*the 
University Certificate for Women, with whom 
she might study for the Preliminary Local | 
Examinations.” Before many weeks had | 


————— 
as —~S 


Miss S. E. 8S. Marr. 
Hon. Secretary. 


elapsed this student had entered into partner- 
ship with other persons likeminded ; and a more 
detailed advertisement was inserted, setting 
forth, as follows, the plan of study of these 
ladies :— 

‘EDINBURGH UNIveRsITy LocaL EXamINa- 
TIONS.— Ladies wishing to pass this examination 
in June, 1876, are invited to join a Class for the 
Preparation of Students. | 

Tutor—Mr. M’GuasHan. 

Subjects—Grammar and Analysis, Arithmetic, 
History, Geography. 

Candidates may be prepared for Honours. 
The Class will meet three times a week. 

Terms, £1 1s. for the Course. 


Miss HouLpswortu. 
President of Committee of St. George’s Classes. 


proposed to attain it by forming a class under a 
competent tutor, first, for the “ preliminary 
subjects ;’’ and next, for such honours studies 
as the majority should select. 

Many of them were really not prepared for an 
examination in simple subjects, grammar, 
arithmetic, &c., as required by the University 
to have been passed by all before sitting 
'for the higher certificate. They were highly- 
| cultured and well-read in abstruse subjects, 
| but had forgotten, or under the bad old 
' system of teaching girls had never really 

For further particulars apply to 8. M., | mastered, the more simple subjects of the pre- 
5 Chester-street.” | liminary examination. 

“S. M.” was Miss S. E. S. Mair, whose’ We think that these ladies would have worked 
portrait we have pleasure in giving. Beginning even more cheerily had they known that they 
ina desire to find fellow-students for herself, | were not only achieving culture for themselves, 
she has ever since been the devoted hon. sec. but also doing much to help forward the 
of the enterprise, and is so still. 


[eenseree nga 


One Penny Weekly. 


Nowspap:r. 


of Scotland. For their example tended to exalt 
thoroughness and accuracy in the eyes of society, 
and did something surely to show the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh that these ladies coveted 
the promised honour of its certificate for women, 
since they were ready to work hard in order to 
pass through the previous examinations. 9 It 
also taught the younger sisters, and, we may 
add, the nieces of some of these students, that 
it was needful to be painstaking and careful in 
their own elementary lessons, if they were not 
to go through life bemoaning a bad education, 
or murmuring that the world was growing too 
clever for them to live in ! 

The class was fortunate in its tutor. Mr. 
M’Glashan entered on his singular task of 
teaching the rudiments of grammar and of 


Miss ANNE DunpDas, 
One of the Early Members of Committee. 


arithmetic to grown-up women with all the zest 
and freshness of one who makes an experiment. 

The results at the Edinburgh Local Centre, 
in June, 1876, were that, after but three 
months’ work, 30 of these ladies went up for 
examination in common subjects, 29 took the 
ordinary passcertificate, and 10 gained honours. 
The best student, Miss Menzies, won the £40 
scholarship offered by the Ladies’ Educational 
Association, and stood second among 280 
candidates, with a total of 270 marks, besides 
taking honours in music and in drawing. 

These events were a good deal talked about, 
and various friends at a distance asked whether 
dwellers in the country could not obtain 
guidance in private study, and be assisted to 
work on the same lines as the fortunate mem- 
bers of the class. In short, they suggested a 
plan for teaching by letter. The already 
existing Cambridge system, with its class fee 
of £4 4s. per subject, was much too expensive 


secondary and, through it, the higher education | for Scotland. But it did appear possible, if a 
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correspondenec class were worked along with 
the Edinburgh one, and if printed papers were 
largely used in both, to do it more easily and 
cheaply. 

They resolved to make the attempt. A small 
committee undertook to make the business 
arrangements, and to guarantee the advertise- 
ments and other preliminary expenses, so that 
prizes of £10, of £5, and of £8, might from the 
first be offered. Mr. M’Glashan made no diffi- 
culty. He was not even unduly alarmed at a 
prospect of unlimited correspondence. 

The advertisements were sent forth, and by 
the beginning of the next winter forty students 
had been found. 

Miss Anne Dundas, another of the earliest 
and still-continuing workers, says— 

‘Letters came from all parts. They came 
from prosperous Lowland country towns, and 
told us that life was dull there, and society 
rather bored by itself. The writers asked 
whether, in working for an examination, there 
might not be a possible remedy for a social 
condition which they aptly described as one of 
intellectual stagnation, solely mitigated by 

‘“ Personal talk 

Of friends who live within an easy walk, 

Or neighbours, daily, weekly, in our sight.” 

Letters came from country-house school- 
rooms where the governess had long solitary 
evenings for study, in which her elder pupils 
were rarely spirited enough to join. Many 
came from Glasgow itself, testifying to the 
difficulties which, even in a great city, beset any 
solitary grown-up woman in the pursuit of 
knowledge. Some of the writers were teachers 
in schools, who knew, by professional experience, 
the worth of an honours certificate, which 
admits its holder’s name to the Rugby Calendar 
for lady-teachers. Letters came, and these 
were ‘the most welcome of all, from the far 
north, and from wild glens of the west, where 
the post arrives but seldom. They came from 
Skye, and from the Isles, and from Highland 
manses, where the daughters, once their 
school-days past, are, as a rule, cut off from 
aids to learning. 

The majority were uneasy about their arith 
metic; and, as a whole, the correspondence 
bore testimony to the disorganised state of 
secondary education, and to the difficulty in 
many districts of obtaining anything beyond 
primary instruction.” 

At the end of the winter’s course a great 
success was revealed. The results were made 
nown at a meeting at which Professor Calder- 
wood presided. The Chairman summed up the 
result :— 

In Honours, no failures. 11 times, 80 per 
cent. and upwards of marks were gained; and 
of the 14 Honours Candidates, 9 won University 
Prizes. A bursary of £25 was gained by Miss 
M. R. Walker. 

In the Ordinary Special Subjects— 

8 times Candidates took 90 per cent. of marks 
10 ” ” 80 ” 9” 

11 ” ” 70 ” ” 

In the Preliminary Subjects— 

8 times 90 per cent. were gained. 
10 ” 80 ” ” 

29 ,, 70 ” ” 

Year by year the work steadily grew, as it 
proved more and more certain that tuition could 
be accomplished through the post. Circum- 
stances have, however, altered in the twenty 
years since the work was begun. Miss 8. Mair 
writes :—‘‘ When we first started the corre- 
spondence classes only University local 


examinations were open to girls and women, 
but now all the Scottish Universities are acces- 


sible to our sex, and all confer the M.A. 
degree on women students, as well as on men. 
Wehave,therefore, further developed our teaching 
by correspondence so as to suit the requirements 
of those women (and young men also when they 
desire it) who wish to prepare for the prelimi- 
nary (entrance) examinations of the Scottish 
Universities ; but we continue to prepare a 
large number of women for the L.L.A. examina- 
tion of the University of St. Andrews, as well as 
others for the ordinary local examinations. 
Besides preparing such candidates, we teach 
hundreds of private students situated in all parts 
of the kingdom, and often in the colonies or on 
the Continent, who are not preparing for 
examination, but find in our classes a stimulus 
and help.” 

It has been mentioned that in the second 
winter (1876-7) there were 40 students. In 
1887-8, ten years later, there were 486 students. 
In 1892-8 there were 848 studying in connection 
with the St. George’s classes. For ladies 
residing in Edinburgh there are oral classes at 
5, Melville-street, Edinburgh (at which address 
further particulars may be obtained), but the 


-greater part by far of the total number are 


pupils by letter. Most are women, but men 
may join, and some do. The Committee in 
their last report say :— 

“The system of teaching by correspondence 
is one that eee a continued need of the 
community at large. Irrespective of students 
preparing for public examination there 
are vast numbers of women and _ girls, 
as well as a proportion of young men, 
in quiet country homes remote from great 
centres of learning, aye, and many also living 
within sound of the roar of great cities and yet 
lacking the leisure to attend lectures at stated 
hours, who seize with avidity opportunities of 
study brought by the postman to their very 
doors. From many of these distant and unseen, 
though it can hardly be said unknown, corre- 
spondents very pleasant communications are 
received, such as awake in the hearts of the 
Secretaries and members of Committee a 
friendly interest and earnest desire to help 
those far away students in every possible way. 

‘“‘ Satisfactory as it is to observe a fair per- 
centage of passes gained at the University 
Examinations, there is even greater cause for 
gratification in the thought that the more 
leisurely and careful preparation of the work of 
the classes must have greatly increased their 
usefulness to those students, by far the more 
numerous of St. George’s clients, who seek the 
guidance and encouragement of the correspon- 
dence system of teaching with no ulterior view 
of examination. It is ever a special source of 
thanksgiving to the organisers of these St. 
George’s Classes that their scheme of teaching 
by correspondence, begun in the first in- 
stance chiefly to encourage and help those 
wishing to pass the University Local 
Examinations, should have proved of benefit 
to women of all ages, and occasionally to 
men also, who, with no thought of examination, 
find mental stimulus and satisfaction in the 
varied courses of study thus brought within 
their reach. It is found that the two classes of 
workers, those preparing for examination, and 
those studying with no such object, exert a 
beneficial influence the one on the other, and 
their united effect on the tutors is for good ; for 
the remembrance that a certain number of their 
students are working as candidates for public 
examination stimulates them to greater exact- 
ness in their teaching, and gives definiteness to 
the work, whilst the recognition of those other 
students quietly following the various studies for 


their own mental gratification and improve. 
ment induces a broader view of the subject in 
hand, and encourages a certain amount of diver- 
gence from the beaten track : thus teachers and 
taught act and re-act on each other for the 
good of all.” 

Great service has been rendered to this 
important educational work by the three ladies 
whose portraits we have pleasure in giving. 

Miss Houldsworth (the president) is a sister 
of Sir William Houldsworth, one of the M.P.’s 
of Manchester, but her family is well known ag 
the Houldsworths of Coltness, in Lanarkshire, 
Miss Anne Dundas, one of the first members of 
committee, is one of the Dundases of Ormiston, 
Midlothian. Miss 8. E. S. Mair, the hon. 
secretary, whose services cannot be told, is 
a great-granddaughter of the famous Sarah 
Siddons, and the 8.8. in her signature stands 
for those familiar names. 


THE EMPEROR AND THE ARTIST. 
A pvecision of the Emperor William has (a 
correspondent says) caused great sensation, and 
is much commented upon in the Berlin art 
world. His Majesty has bestowed the 

gold medal upon Madame Vilma Parlaghy, 
the painter, although the jury of the exhibition 
did not propose her. Farther, he has annulled 
the decision of the Committee of Artists to 
bestow this medal upon Professor Wallot, the 
architect of the new House of Parliament. All 
attempts to induce His Majesty to confirm the 
award are said to have been in vain. Professor 
Wallot enjoys a great reputation among German 
artists, and it might still be remembered what 
& sensation was caused two years ago when the 
Emperor, speaking in Rome of the new German 
House of Parliament, said it was the acme of 
tastelessness. In another affair the difference 
of opinion between the Emperor and the 
Committee of Berlin Artists came also to 
expression. Madame Vilma Parlaghy wished 
to exhibit her work in the Berlin Academy. 
But room was refused her. Her pictures will 
now be exhibited in the Royal National Gallery 
by order of the Emperor. 


WHERE WOMEN VOTE NOW. 
To our list published on October 8th, the fol- 
lowing may be added :—The smallest Republic 
in the world, smaller even than Andorra, the 
little Republic in the Pyrenees, is Tavolara, 
an island about seven and a half miles from 
Sardinia. The island is only one and a quarter 
miles across, and has only fifty-five inhabitants. 
Charles Albert made the bead of the Bartoleoni 
family, Paul, absolute ruler and owner of 
Tavolara in 1886; and for forty-six years om 
Paul First ruled his little kingdom in peace an 
quietness. Shortly before his death he expressed 
a wish that when he was gone, none of his 
family should succeed him, but that the islanders 
should govern themselves democratically, as 
they were quite capable of doing. After his 
death, they accordingly made the experiment 
for four years, and, fndin it succeeded, they 
solemnly declared a Republic in 1886. The 
President is elected for six years; no public 
official receives any salary ; and women have 
the same rights of voting as men. In 1887 
the Italian Government formally car oe the 
independence of Tavolara, which greatly pleased 
the tiny Republic. 


FAITH IN THE FUTURE. 


I HAVE not seen, I may not see, 
My hopes for man take form in fact, 

But God will give the victory 
In due time; in that faith I act, 

And he who sees the future sure, 
The baftling present may endure, 

And bless, meanwhile, the unseen Hand that 

leads 

The heart's desires beyond the halting step of 


deeds. ; 
Whittier. 
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THE COURTSHIP OF 
*ZEKIEL HOSKINS. 
By Isapet Mauve Hamit. 


Author of “The Romance of an Umbrella,” 
“The Vicar’s Repentance,” * Our Jennie,” 
e., dc. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘“*ZRKIEL!” 
‘‘ Waal ?”’ came the answer, in slow, drawling 


nes. 
og ’Zekiell!” sharper and in a higher pitch. 
“‘Comin’,” again came the response. 

‘‘ Ezekiell! ” louder and sharper still. 

“‘ Yas—yas, in’,” with a noticeable 
quickening of speech this time, and as the last 
* word ble Lei = tall, lanky, pea besied cee 
a ntly about thirty years of age, a 
teen behitil a barn door, his arms A i "hadlla 
filled with wood for kindling fires. His already 
sunburnt face took on a deeper hue as he saw 
coming across the farmyard a clean ruddy- 
cheeked damsel carrying a pail of milk for 
feeding calves. She glanced at him with fine 
scorn in her dark eyes as he came up, merely 
saying: 
“You'd be too late for your buryin’, you 
would, ’Zekiel, say nothin’ of your marryin’. 
Them cows has been up from the meadows these 
fifteen minutes waitin’ to be milked, and some 
o’ the poor things lowin’ quite piteous.” 

‘‘Come now, Betty, don’t be cross, I——”’ 

“ Betty ! who are you Bettyin’ I should like 
to know ? My name’s Elizabeth.” 

“Well then, Lis——”’ 

‘Lis indeed! didn’t I say just now as my 
name was Elizabeth,” pronouncing each syllable 
with great distinctness. 

“Come, ’Lisabeth, then, don’t you be so down 
on a chap if he does happen to be a bit late.”’ 

‘“* Happen to be late! I like that, as if it was 
quite uncommon like, when you never was in 
time in your life, born late I should say.” 

“ Yes, Lis, you’re right there,” and the speaker 
laughed heartily, ‘‘ I’ve heard my mother say as 
I arrived a month later than her and the doctor 
reckoned I should, but doctors ain’t much to 
count on, leastways I reckon little enough by 
‘em, I reckon a deal more on what you say,” 
and as he uttered this back-handed compliment 
he tried to make Elizabeth look at him, but she 
pretended to be examining the milk-pail. 

“You ain’t cross yet, be you, Be-—Lis, I 
mean ?”’ 

“Get your milking done and don’t bother 
about me. Master’ll be down on you again if 
he’s back from market ‘afore them cows is back 
in the meadows,” and humming the air of a 
popular tune she strode off to her calves, whilst 
Ezekiel went to his milking, feeling small. 

Elizabeth Ann Aston and Ezekiel James 
Hoskins were servants on a small dairy farm in 
Derbyshire ; Mr. Parker, the master, was a type 
of farmer still to be found in remote country 
districts. _Shrewd, rather hard, but strictly 
upright in his dealings, he was respected by 
neighbours and friends; his keen sense of 
humour showed itself in the twinkle of his eye, 
when he sat in his chimney corner smoking his 
long clay pipe, listening to or telling stories. 
His wife had died three or four years ago, and 
from the time of her death Elizabeth had prc- 
tically managed the farm. 

he was a capable, clever girl, or rather 
woman, about twenty-eight or thirty years of 
age, quick in her movements, and short in 
temper, and a slow person irritated her, yet, 
strange to say, Ezekiel’s slowness seemed to 
her of quite a different order from other people’s, 
and she seldom spoke more than half jestingly 
ah him when he had “the misfortune to be 
ate.”’ 

He had come to the farm a year after she had, 
and the first time he saw her in her snow-white 
cap and apron, and a red rose pinned coquettishly 
in her dress, which exactly seemed to match 
her cheeks, he was, to use his own expression, 
“done for.” This was more than five years 
ago, and he was still courting, though Elizabeth 
herself would hardly have acknowledged the 
fact, as no formal asking her to become his wife 
had taken place. 
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pipe when the day's work was done, “I'd ask 
er to-night, but I know she wouldn't, so I 
must court on till I makes her care. Slow and 
sure ‘ll win i’ the end. I were born slow, I 
know, but I grows quicker every day for love o’ 
her.” And at the thought of ‘ her’ he would 
take the pipe from between his lips and look up 
at the sky with an expression of rapt happiness 
on his sunburnt face. This little performance 
he went through to himself re ly whilst 
ery oe the steps which led to the granary. 

To be in the same room with Elizabeth was 
am ora but to carry her basket to market 
and walk by her side down the country lanes, 
and occasionally touch her dress or her hand by 
accident or design, or feel her hand resting on 
his arm when she was tired, was bliss beyond 
all compare. 

In her heart Elizabeth had a very kindly 
feeling towards Ezekiel, and it would have been 
a sore blow to her had she heard that he had 
“taken up”’ with a girl from any of the neigh- 
bouring farms. But she was in no hurry to tie 
herself, and it was very nice to have a young 
man to take her to church and carry her basket, 
but it was quite another thing to marry him. 
So she kept Ezekiel at arm’s length by her 
sharp tongue and offhand manner. Now and 
again she would make him blissfully happy for 
a whole week by telling him that “ after all he 
was a real good sort, and that a lass might go 
further and get a worse husband than him.” 

Thus matters stood, and had stood for five 


ears. 

Ezekiel milked his cows, and the last one was 
turning in at the white gate when the master's 
well-known horse and gig appeared at the top 
of the lane. Ezekiel bustled forward to take 
out the old mare, that put her nose confidingly 
into his hand, and somehow as he brushed her 
and groomed her the longing came over him in 
an indescribable sort of way for a home of his 
own. He could never say what brought the 
feeling so strangely over him then, but the 
truth was it had been coming some time, and 
the culmination came to Ezekiel as he caressed 
and talked to his favourite Kitty. Perhaps it 
was the sense of summer sweetness in the air, 
the scent of the newly mown hay wafted on the 
breeze, the lark‘ soaring high into the clouds, 
warbling his song of love and hope, or all these 
influences combined that helped to bring it, 
anyway there it was, and the honest, hard-work- 
ing brown face glowed with love and suppressed 
excitement as he thought of Betty and a house 
where she held sway. 

‘Yes, Kitty,” he said, as he rubbed her 
down, “I must see what Betty—Lis, I mean— 
says. One wants a cottage o’ one’s own these 
sort o’ days somehow. Poor old lass!” stroking 
the mare fondly. ‘I'd be main sorry to give. 
up tending you, but if Betty ’ud have me, I 
must tell you true, I’d do it to-morrow; why, 
Kitty, she’s just perfect.” : 

Thus making a confidant of the old horse, he 
talked on in his slow, dreamy way, finishing 
his work meanwhile. 

After tea Elizabeth had to walk to the 
neighbouring village, and Ezekiel, who had 
been hanging about, waiting his opportunity, 
offered to accompany her, to which she 
willingly agreed, little thinking that her com- 
panion meant to put his fate to the test. After 
walking across two fields in silence—Kzekiel 
never was what might be termed a good con- 
versationalist—they came to a stile which led 
them into Deepdale-lane. To Elizabeth’s sur- 

rise, instead of helping her over, as he had 
en in the habit of doing, he jumped over 
somewhat hurriedly himself, then turned and 
faced her (she was thus alittle below him), saying: 
“‘ Betty, Lis, don’t you think as it’s time you and 
me got a bit—wa’al—more like lovers I mean, 
and as I had a kiss, it’s nigh upon six years sin’ 
I first see’d you, and there’s never been a lass 
as I’d look at after you.” 

Elizabeth was too much surprised at his 
audacity, as she expressed it, to say a word; 
but she became very red, and pulled the fringe 
of her dress vigorously. 

‘ Betty,” he continued, growing bolder, ‘‘ you 
cares for me a bit, don’t you? I know I’m 
slow and thick, but, eh! I’m a sight quicker ’an 


“ Well! Ezekiel, I am that took aback I can 
hardly speak and no mistake; you've never let 
on as you cared so much about me, and I don't 
know as I can give you an answer, leastways 
not all of a sudden like this.” 

A sudden inspiration seized Ezekiel, how it 
came he did not know, but it did come—love is 
@ wonderful inspirer—and he said— 

“Come now, Betty, if you comes to look at it, 
it ain’t sudden at all, ‘cause you know as I’ve 
been caring all these years, an’ I must ask the 
question straight some time or other.” 

‘“‘Yes, I guess it had to come, ’Zekiel, and I 
don’t deny as I likes you, but then marryin’ a 
man’s so different; most on ’em seem to care 
very little for the wife once they've got her; 
they likes to walk with her before marriage and 
take her out, but they soon tire of her afterwards, 
leastways that’s what I’ve observed, an’ I'd 
rather be as we are than you should tire o’ me, 
‘Zekiel; you're always glad to have me with 
you now, but——"’ 

‘“‘ Oh, Betty! don’t talk in that way. Tire of 
you! why, I never feel satisfled if you're not 
somewhere near about, and to know as you were 
mine, to take care of and look after, why, Betty, 
it would be —heavenly !"’ and the big, red-haired 
fellow looked down on the girl, standing with 
her foot on the stile, with genuine love in his 
eyes, born of long years of waiting. 

“Well! I don’t know as we mightn’t be 
engaged, ’Zekiel, and we'll see about the 
marryin’ afterwards.” 

“Oh! that ’ll come all right, courtin’ always 
comes afore marryin’, leastways it should, and 
after too, Ithink. Now, Betty—Lis I mean— 
you'll give me a kiss, won't you? folks as is 
engaged always kisses, you know.” 

Elizabeth looked up, but she said nothing, 
but the look emboldened Ezekiel, who not only 
took the favour asked, but several of the same 
kind, and Elizabeth certainly had not to com- 
plain that her lover was slow at kissing, for she 
said afterwards, 

“La! I couldn’t count ’em, he gave ’em so 
fast, dozens in no time.” 

“Ta! Liz,” he said, desisting at last from his 
efforts, and looking at her admiringly, ‘‘ I never 
could tell you how much I loves you, you 
couldn’t believe the feeling I have towards 
you, I’d die for you,” he added, feeling that no 
other word would express the abandonment of 
love in his heart towards his future wife. 

“But I don’t want you to die for me, 
*Zekiel, I want you to live for me; but I must 
tell you straight, so as you won't be disappointed 
after, I ain’t all that sort o’ overwhelming 
feeling in my heart to you, I likes you un- 
common, better than I did even when we set 
out, but ——”’ 

‘Never mind about your feelings, Betty, I'll 
be such a good husband to you as you won’t be 
able to help loving me.” 

‘* But remember now, ’Zekiel, I’m not going 
to be married yet a while, nor for two or three 
years anyway.” . 

‘* Waal, you see, Betty, I’ve been rather slow 
over the courting, so it’s only natural as I should 
want to hurry on the marryin’ a bit,” he replied, 
looking at her with admiring eyes. 

The shopping and the walking were consi- 
derably lengthened that night, and Elizabeth's 
master eyed her red cheeks and bright eyes 
somewhat suspiciously when she entered the 
kitchen, where he sat in the chimney corner 
smoking his pipe. He had not been blind to 
Ezekiel’s evident admiration for her, and in his 
quiet way had been much amused at his man- 
servant's deliberate courting, but he had never 
either by word or look hinted that he had noticed 
anything. 

From this Saturday night, however, having 
won Elizabeth’s consent to formally ‘be her 
young man,” Ezekiel made no sccret of it, and 
the following week told his master that ‘‘ Lisabeth 
had promised to be his wife, but not just yet 
awhile,’”’ he added. 


(To be continued.) 


ANCESTORS.—That things are not so ill with 
you and me as they might have been is half 
owing to the number who lived faithfully x 


“La! if I thought as she’d have me,” he] I was when I first knew you, and oh, Betty, I | hilden life an rest in unvisited tombs. 
would say to himself between the puffs of his | just loves you past everything! | George Khiu!, 


Monthly Peyort 
Of Temperance Matters, for the Members of the 
NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


renee oven se hes Ang cod ging ggieiee 
of the Woman's SicnaL that appears on the third Thursday 
in every month.) 
Tue nineteenth annual Council meeting of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association 
Scottish Christian Union (affiliated) has been 
held in Edinburgh, and commenced with services 
conducted by es in eighteen of the City 
Churches on the Sabbath. On Monday, 
November 9th, the Council meeting began, Mrs. 
Blaikie, the respected President of the 8.C.U., 
sk pa over an attendance of several hundred 
legates. Mrs. Pearsall Smith, London, de- 
livered an address on “ Self-denial.” The Pre- 
sident then made some remarks, in which she 
mentioned that it was twenty years last April 
since the British Women’s Association was 
started. It appeared from the council minutes 
submitted that at the annual council meetings 
held in London in June last among the resolu- 
tions passed were two—one calling attention to 
the evil caused by the cet, pa supply of drink 
to the employees of some large business houses ; 
and the other urging on British women the duty 
of withdrawing their custom as far as possible 
from licen victuallers, grocers, and con- 
fectioners. Miss Wallace, the organising-secre- 
otf reported on her visit to Stornoway, 
and declared that if the people there could 
get there own way there would not be a 
single drop of drink in the island. In reply 
to a question, the president said that there were 
about 200 parishes in Scotland in which there 
were no liquor licenses. Mrs. M‘Kinnon, 
Dumfries, said that there were sixteen parishes 
in Dumfriesshire alone where there were no 
licenses. Mrs. Lockhart, Edinburgh, gave a 
report of Brownsland Home for Inebriate 
omen, and it was resolved that each branch 
of the Union be asked to contribute towards 
the support of the institution. The office- 
bearers were re-elected, with Mrs. Hubner as 
financial treasurer. — 

On resuming after luncheon a certain time 
was set apart for the eget J of questions by 
delegates. One query was, What are honorary 
members ? and in reply a lady said that in their 
society honorary mem were gentlemen who 
had to pay a double subscription. (Laughter.) 
Another question was, How could they prevent 
grocers’ vans taking drink to country districts 
where there are no public-houses? A delegate 
replied that her society had a vigilance com- 
mittee, composed of men, who watched the 
grocers’ vans until they got the horses’ heads 
turned homewards. (Applause.) 

A third question was, Should good comic 
songs be allowed at their social meetings ? 
(Cries of ‘* No, no.”) Mrs. M‘Kinnon said this 
was a question that was arising constantly as 
they went about the country. For many years 
she objected to any other kind of music at these 
meetings but sacred. She had been led to be- 
lieve that the songs of the nation and of the 
people wakened a deep and patriotic feeling in 
the hearts of the people, and those songs were 
most helpful in their temperance work. She 
thought they should allow the singing of such 
songs at their meetings. Another lady said that 
they were a gospel temperance mission, and the 
music of the gospel was the best. A third lady 
spoke in favour of Sankey’s hymns.—Mrs. 
Barclay, Edinburgh, said that at the Carrubber’s 
Close Temperance meetings they had never 
introduced secular music. 

Miss Lees, Edinburgh, gave in a report on 
Parish Councils. Mrs. Robertson, Glasgow, 
urged that ladies should bring their influence to 
bear on Parish Councillors to get drink for- 
bidden in the poorhouses.—Mrs. M‘Kinnon 
said that she did not like to see elderly couples 
separated in the poorhouse. Miss Lees said that 
she had not been able to discover those much 
glorified couples in the poorhouse. She had 
had a number of cases of married couples 
under her notice, and in not one case did they 
wish to live together. One woman said that if 
she was compelled to live with her husband she 
would do it. (Laughter.) 


a 


Another said that 
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she would not live with her husband again at 
any price. (Loud laughter.) In fact, the most of 


the couples she had come across in the poor- 
house preferred to live separate. (Loud laugh- 
ter.) pea other reports were submitted and 
adopted, and the proceedings shortly closed. 


jPublic Weeting. 


SPEECH BY. LADY HENRY 
SOMERSET. 


Wat Keeps ouR AFRICAN COLONISATION ? 
MovutperinG Bones oF MURDERED CHRISTIANS 
As AN AFTER-DINNER JEST. 

In the evening a temperance demonstration in 
connection with the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association was held in the Synod A 
and an address was delivered by Lady Henry 
Somerset. Mrs. Blaikie presided, and there 
was a crowded attendance, the hall being filled 
in every part. In opening the proceedings Mrs. 
Blaikie said that she looked upon every public- 
house as a plague-stricken dwelling-house, from 
which the p e went out and destroyed men, 
women, and children. Mrs. M‘Kinnon, Dum- 
fries, moved a resolution favouring the intro- 
duction of a Bill into Parliament on the lines of 
Mr. John Wilson’s Local Veto (Scotland) Bill. 
Mr. C.J. Guthrie, advocate, in seconding, said 
that Mr. Wilson’s Bill was a very moderate 
measure, and it was opposed by the liquor trade 
because they did not dare to trust the people 

with the power. 

Lady He Somerset, who was very cordially 
received, said that no motto was more appro- 
priate to the hour than one of those that belonged 
to the Society— Educate, Agitate, and Or- 
ganise.”” If they continued on those lines, and 
continued long enough, they were absolutely 
certain to triumph in the end. The temperance 
question did not seem to be forging to the front 
as it did a while ago, and yet she ventured to 
say that in the estimation of all thinking people 
the temperance question occupied one of the 
most prominent places in their thoughts. 
(Cheers.) The sentimental side was not the 
one that was going to have the greatest power 
in their midst, but rather, she thought, an 
appeal to the clear-thinking, right judgment on 
the scientific aspect of the whole question of 
their reform. The more that that particular 
phase of the reform was presented to the people, 
the more eagerly would they respond to the 
principles that were dear tothem. She believed 
that any legislation that would put the power 
in the hands of the Lage tee was a legislation to 
be advocated. What they had to do was to 
take what they could get, and get what they 
could take. She felt that every measure that 
was placed before the people of this country 
would require to be along the line of 
one definite principle, the principle that 
every one of them was bound to uphold 
—viz., that those who did not require 
the liquor traffic should not have it forced 
upon them, and that the wishes of the majority 
upon the liquor question should be consulted, as 
they were consulted npon every other public 
question. They had been called a nation 
of hypocrites, and sometimes she though! ’*1‘ 
there was an awful amount of truth in wat 
accusation. She then proceeded to speak 
regarding the exportation of strong drink from 
this country into Africa. She had been told 
that on the Lower Niger, through the British 
intervention, shells, which had been formerly 
used as money, had been abolished, and their 
places taken by ardent spirits. In 1892, 
1,100,000 gallons had been imported; in 1893, 
British ships carrying German spirits imported 
1,700,000 gallons; and in 1894 they imported 
2,000,000 gallons. That was the way in which 
they were civilising the countries of the world. 
(Shame.) Why were they carrying on a traffic 
so degrading? It was because the price of 
their colonisation was paid with the revenues 
from the import duties on rum and gin. The 
existence of their colonies depended upon that 
revenue, and that was the way in which Eng- 
land spread her boasted civilisation. It was 


time for the British public to face the question. 


It might be called sentimental that they should 


wish to sweep away the particular articles 
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fom Pela rouih tors was derived. It wags 
itterly ing for a ] 

subsist upon the utter Begvadaiion ar he 
wretched people whose very ignorance 


traded upon, and whose ve: weakness wasmades 
method for carrying to them that which wag 


known to be their utter destruction. She 
thought that even this island, so impotent in 
time of trouble, would rise to shake off the 
humiliating shackles that were forced upon 
them. How could they expect to get reforms 
from men who, in an ae lirttion speech, would 
play with the mouldering bones of martyred 
Armenia and make sport and jest of the agonised 
cries of murdered Christians? One of the 
directions which reforms should take was a 
sensible manner of dealing with habitual 
inebriates, and she believed that if alittle public 
pressure was brought to bear a Bill would be 
passed that would make it possible to consign 
to proper care those who fell into the power of 
alcohol. She did not think that they could 
over-estimate the effect that such a measure 
would eventually have oon public opinion, for 
the very instant that they could prove that 
alcoholism was a disease that very moment it 
came into a different category than crime, and 
would have therefore to be dealt with differently. 
The question required immediate attention. “A 
Bill, she knew, had been drafted, and it only 
lb a little public pressure for that Bill to 
be brought forward. The liquor traffic was per- 
fectly organised, and it was necessary therefore 
for tem ce reformers to be equally well 
organised. A resolution was then moved by 
Miss i a temperance reformers to 
secure for Eng the benefit of Sunday 
closing; a measure for the abolition of grocers’ 
licenses ; the prevention of the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors to children ; and the restraint of 
habitual drunkards. The resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, and Miss Weston after- 
wards addressed the meeting. 


BAZAAR AT PLYMOUTH. 


The Three Towns Branch of the National 
British Women’s Temperance Association held, 
on October 28th and 29th, a two days’ bazaar in 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Plymouth. The seven 
stalls were well stocked with fancy and useful 
articles, including oil paintings, dainty water- 
colour sketches, &c. The large hall presented 
a charming appearance, and the ladies, under 
Miss Wintz, who were responsible for the de- 
corations, are to be congratulated on the success 
with which their efforts were crowned. The 
halls were daintily draped, harmonising capitally 
with the charming costumes worn by the ladies 
superintending the stalls. A striking feature 
was the decoration of the raised platform. At 
the back stood a finely painted scene of a lawn, 
with a fountain as a centre piece, and on each 
side of this screen were masses of plants, ferns 
and choice flowers. The front of the platform was 
also prettily decorated. The object of the bazaar 
was to raise funds for the maintenance of the 
Agnes Weston Cottage, in the Duxhurst village 
for inebriates, founded by Lady Henry Somerset. 
The Sailors’ Rest Band was present, and con- 
tributed a delightful programme of music, 
whilst the ‘Sunflower’? entertainments by a 
large number of children attired in cream- 
coloured dresses and “sunflower” head gear, 
in charge of Miss Neame Bulley, were very 
successful. Two very successful concerts were 
also held, and Miss B. Tregillus, L.R A.M., is 
to be congratulated on her careful selection of 
a charming number of pieces. The millinery 
competitions for gentlemen caused considerable 
amusement. 

The Countess of Morley, in a few words, 
declared the bazaar open, and expressed the 
hope that the efforts of the numerous ladies 
would meet with great success. Miss Kathleen 
Simpson and Master Percy Lester then pre- 
sented the Countess with a basket of choice 
flowers, which gift was gracefully acknowledged. 
Mrs. E. Lester re-opened the bazaar on the 
second day. 


Bazaars and sales of work for ‘the benefit of 
Duxhurst have also been held at Liverpool and 
at Hastings. Very successful gatherings were 
held, and good results obtained. 
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WORKMEN’S CLUBS. 


Witnesses AT THE Royal CoMMISSION. 
Tae Royal Commission on the Liquor Laws 
resumed its sittings in the Queen’s Robing 
Room on November 8rd, at the House of Lords. 
Lord Peel presided. 

The first witness was Mr. Greaves, clerk to 
the Bradford justices. The reduction in fully 
licensed houses in Bradford of late years had 
taken place chiefly through town improvements, 
in the course of which premises had been pulled 
down. There had been an increase in clubs, 
but he did not connect that with the reduction 
of public-houses. 

In answer to Mr. Grinling, the witness 
admitted that the chief constable of Bradford 
had complained in his report that some of the 
clubs were frequented by women of the working 
classes up to one o’clock in the morning, and 
that there were, no doubt, good grounds for his 
complaint of the evils caused by them. 

Colonel Moorsom, chief constable of Lan- 
cashire, was the next witness. He said the 
number of clubs in the Lancashire police district 
was 544, of which 859 sold intoxicating liquor. 
He thought that more stringent control of them 


that the members introduced an enormous 
number of guests. The police had had several 
eonvictions for selling liquor to non-members. 
There ought to be more supervision of clubs. 
Of course it would apply to all alike. He 


‘ opposition, especially on the part of working 
men’s clubs. He would have all clubs licensed 
where intoxicating liquor was sold. 

By Mr. W. Allen, M.P.—He would not give 
licensing justices absolute discretion to refuse 
club licenses ; they should only be refusable on 
definite grounds. 

In answer to Dean Dickinson the witness said 
he did not think clubs would need so much 
supervision as public-houses, and if well regu- 
lated they would not tend to drunkenness. He 
‘was'not against working men’s clubs, if they 
were properly regulated. 

Dean Dickinson—Do you not think the 
multiplication of clubs would tend to abolish 
drunkenness ? 

The Witness—Certainly ; if they sold no 
drink. (Laughter.) 
. Mr. P. M. Martineau, Chairman of the 
Licensing Justices of the Tower Division, 
London, was the-next witness. He said . . 
From the experience obtained by 30 years’ 
work in East London he was opposed to 
working men’s clubs there. The present state 
of things was very unsatisfactory. He thought 
registration plus police supervision might meet 
the case. With regard to the public-house a 
good deal might be done to promote temperance 
by judicious interference with the interior 
arrangements. He would make it more a place 
for refreshment, and recreation; in short, he 
would turn the public-house into a club rather 
than encourage the latter. The police did their 
duty very well with their present powers. 


PROPOSED UNITED TEMPERANCE 


BILL, 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


- Dear Mapam, — Like your correspondent 
Annie,” I have been waiting, expecting that 
this matter would be taken up and discussed 
m your columns, especially as, through the 
kindness of Mr. Hills, a copy of the Bill is in the 
hands of all the secretaries of the N.B.W.T.A., 
we having, by a resolution of council, promised 
to consider it in our branches. Having spent 
Some time in trying to grasp the details, as well 


as the general scope of the Bill, I certainly 
think it an improvement on the Local Veto 
Bill of the last 
would only operate where the Temperance 
sentiment was strong — to secure a two- 
thirds majorit 

the United Y 
a eae reduction clauses, take effect at once, 
an 


was decidedly necessary. The great evil was 


thought that there would be a good deal of 
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overnment; for while that Bill 


, therefore where least needed, 
emperance Bill would, by its 


do most work where most needed, by 
abolishing in five years, by Imperial action, the 
surplus licenses, namely, those in excess of the 
following proportion to the population : one per 
1,000 in towns, and one per in rural districts. 
This being done, and the licenses in the United 
re: ey reduced by about 100,000, or two- 
irds of those now existing, the responsibility 
of direct local veto is, by Clause 31, thrown 
upon the ratepayers, who will decide by an 
annual poll whether or not the remaining licenses 
shall continue to be granted, a majority of two- 
thirds being required to secure total prohibition. 
As to the responsibility of the State, and the need 
for legislation in some form, surely the fact 
that, out of the 350 M.P.’s who were prepared 
to support Sir Wm. Harcourt’s measure, only 
about the odd 50 were total abstainers, proves 
that public feeling is aroused to the need of some 
legislation on the subject, and total abstainers 
alone being only about one-fifth of the popula- 
tion are not strong enough without such outside 
help to upre any measure a chance of becoming 
law. erefore I think, though this Bill may 
not be all that we desire, we should do well to 
support it for the sake of its many good and 
useful clauses, such as the abolition of employing 
barmaids, ee and confectioners’ licenses, 
the sale of drink to children, and for the 
manner in which passenger boats and clubs are 
dealt with, the power of the latter for evil being 
greatly reduced. Closing of licensed premises 
on Sunday and election days would also be 
secured. 

Objections have been raised that the Bill 
is complicated. So is the evil with which 
it is intended to deal; inwrought as itis in our 
social snd national life, it must be followed 
through all its intricate and winding ways, and 
in one respect at least the Bill simplifies matters 
by being applicable to the whole of the United 

ingdom. Another and greater objection in 
many minds is to the license liquidation fund, 
but so long as the interests of the ratepayers 
are safeguarded and no compensation is paid 
out of public funds, but only from special 
license fees to be paid by the publicans them- 
selves, I can see no sacrifice of principles 
involved, and to secure the outside help, alluded 
to above, some such provision for the out- 
going license-holders is, I think, necessary, and I 
think some such provision as this would clear 
away a great difficulty from the minds of many 
who would welcome such a reduction, but who 
would not go the length of total prohibition. 
After the Imperial reduction of the first five 
years this fund ceases to exist, and the matter 
rests entirely, as we have seen, with the rate- 
payers, who then have a weakened foe to deal 
with. Should total prohibition be carried, the 
publicans retire altogether from that area, 
there is no longer any ‘“ compensation’’ or 
‘‘ allocation” for anyone, hence Miss Balgarnie’s 
difficulty as to who is to pay out the last turn- 
over would not exist. 
Much more might be said, but I fear to 
trespass too far on your space, and hope that 
a good discussion may ensue. Every “ British 
woman” and all who desire to see a sober 
England should patiently study any measure 
which is brought forward with that object, and 
an 1 greet is offered to all by joining the 
United Temperance Councils now being formed 
throughout the kingdom, which, though not 
restricted to this or any Bill, are formed to 
promote concerted action, the delegates from 
each affiliated society or branch meeting to 
discuss what can be done, and so all the 
members are informed of what is taking place. 
We need to remember that in unity alone is 
strength, and if we cannot at once attain our 
object, let us take what I believe we can get, 
and work and strive for more till our country is 
free from this, the only enemy she has need to 
fear.—I am, yours truly, 

(Mrs.) 8. MILNE, 
Highbury N.B.W.T.A. 


MISS AGNES SLACK 
AND GENERAL NEAL DOW. 
Miss Agnes Slack, Hon. Sec. of the B.W.T.A., 


who has been making a most successful 
American tour, sends us an interesting account 
of her visit to “‘ The Father of the Maine od 
Law,” General Neal Dow. She observes , 
though he is now 92 years of age, he is “as 
bright and 
young man.” 
it was to be discouraged. 
Henry 
with great ability, , 
tion and zeal’; and Miss Frances Willard is 


cheerful and clear-headed as any 
He told her he never knew what 
He considers Lady 
Somerset to be a woman ‘endowed 
linked with marked discre- 


“leading a woman’s crusade that is doing far 


more than half of the temperance work done in 
America.” 


Neal Dow further expressed the 
view that if the American reformers would put 
forth half the effort that marked the movement 
in Great Britain the liquor traffic in the States 
would soon be destroyed. 

Neal Dow told her the following incident of 
his confinement in Libby prison, where the 
Northern soldiers, taken prisoners by the South, 
had such dreadful experiences. One day Te 
saw passing under the window of his cell a 
number of Northern soldiers, who had been 
liberated in exchange for Southern men. He 
saw that one man had scarcely any shoes or 
stockings on his feet. Though there was a law 
that any man putting his head out of the cell 
window should be instantly shot dead, General 
Dow called to the man | said: ‘* Here, take 
my boots and stockings, and put them on.” A 
Confederate guard, gun in hand, looked up at 
General Dow, who in the meantime had observed 
that not only the guard was watching him but 
that the wrong man had picked up the boots 
and stockings. Braving death, he outed out, 
“No, those are not for you, but the man next 
to you.” The guard did not shoot. 

eneral Dow showed Miss Slack a shirt he 
had worn during his nine months imprison- 
ment. He had darned it all over to prevent its 
falling into rags. His daughter keeps it care- 
fully wrapped up in camphor. 

Miss Agnes 8. continues :—'‘ I dined with 
Neal Dow. Then went to the city hall, and 
with my own hand poured seventy-eight bottles 
of lager beer down the sewer, hel with a 
huge pick-axe to open two big beer els, and 
drained twelve bottles of whiskey and brandy. 
I got soaked with the beer—but outside not 
inside! Came away smelling strongly of 
alcohol! The deputy sheriff showed me in the 
basement of the city hall several clever, cunning 
contrivances which people use to enable them 
to break the law in selling liquor. I saw there 
long indiarubber tubes, which are frequently 
found fastened to beer barrels, buried under 
the ground. Only the end of the tube is above 
ground. In this way they draw the beer from 
the casks. I saw barrels of beer which they 
had found this week in coal-bins, buried under 
about a foot of coal. Being suspicious, Mr. 
Frith had knocked the bottom of the bin with 
his foot as he passed it. He kicked it with his 
foot, and a small door flew open disclosing the 
tap of the beer barrel. I saw a most cleverly 
contrived door, made of large blocks of stone 
cemented together like an ordinary wall and 
fastened right in the middle with iron bolts on 
to a heavy wooden door. This they found in a 
cellar, cemented into the wall. Three officers 
were a whole night working in that cellar to 
find the beer barrel which they knew was 
secreted somewhere there.” 


a eeeemmene 
A TEETOTAL VILLAGE. 

Some interesting facts have been published 
respecting the teetotal colliery village of Roe 
Green in Lancashire. Twenty-five years ago 
the houses of the village belonged almost exclu- 
sively to the Bridgewater trustees, who employ 
most of the men. To-day, out of 140 houses, 
81 are inhabited by their owners. The Rechabite 
tent has a membership of 270, the Band of 
Hope 286. There is a co-operative store, the 
property of the village, yielding a profit of 3s. 
in the £. The chapel and Sunday-school have 
been built by the workmen themselves at a cost 
of £2,700, and while, in the United Kingdom as 
a whole, one in four persons over 60 years of 
age receives parish pay at least for a Eee of the 
year, in Roe Green there is not a single one over 
this age receiving pauper relief. 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzrs Henrrracs. 

(Frat Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” ‘‘ Cookery for Schools,” 
“True Economies in Household Mamage- 
ment" (Prise Essay), éc., éc.) 


SOUPS, ECONOMICAL AND SEASONABLE. 


Tug soups given hereunder may be set down as 
suitable for all who regard economy in the light 
of a virtue, while they are certain of a welcome 
where it is likewise a necessity. Here is a 


GOOD MILK AND ONION SOUP, 
hegeny! i. based on = sigh reci 
to suit the average i te. It is simple 
enough for children 5 lone as very little season: 
ing is used, and to sufferers from insomnia it 
may be specmlly recommended. Bring the 
milk to the boil, and, supposing a quart (which 
will be enough for three or four people), add 
just a pinch of ground nutmeg, with salt and 
pepper to taste. Now dropin some fine crumbs 
from a stale, white loaf, adding them gradually, 
and stirring until all are blended, then simmer 
for twenty minutes or so. Haveready some onions, 
Spanish, parboiled, then chop small; they 

ould be added at the same time as the bread 
and about three heaping table-spoonfuls will be 
snoug™ but more can added to taste, and 
this should rule the amount of crumbs, for while 
many have a horror of thick soups, others regard 
all thin ones with disfavour. But just as a 
guide, three to four ounces may be set down as 
the approximate. The foregoing may be varied 
in a number of ways, parley or sage can be 
introduced, and hard workers will probably 
favour the addition of grated cheese, but that is 
an item best left out where sedentary workers or 
children are in question. Again, equal.parts of 
any plain white stock and milk can be used; 
even the pot liquor from a boiled fowl or rabbit, 
together with a bone or two, is not to be 
despised. Breast or neck of mutton bones, 
solely on account of the sweet flavour they 
impart, are admirably adapted for use in this 
way. 


» modified 


BROWN LENTIL SOUP 


when nicely made, is not to be passed lightly over 

n favour of more fashionable candidates, at the 
same time it is a soup that appeals only to 
those who are aware that the most nourishing 
dishes sometimes involve more trouble than 
others of a more costly kind. The changes that 
may be rung on this one recipe are numerous, 
but the main points being kept well in the 
foreground, success is certain. Here are the 
materials: Half a pound of split Egyptian 
lentils, two quarts of cold water, half a tea- 
spoonful of peppercorns and allspice berries 
mixed, a dessert-spoonful each of chopped 
parsley and salt, half an ounce of dripping, half 
@ pint of milk, a teaspoonful of brown sugar, a 
carrot, a turnip, a large-onion, from a fourth to 
half a head of celery, and an ounce or two of 
rice, , or tapioca, for thickening ; or Florador 
is excellent, and quickly cooked. 

The lentils are to be washed in water, changed 
until it comes away clean, and put to soak in 
the two quarts of water for twenty-four hours 
at least; then put them on to boil with the 
sugar and dripping, for these assist in softenin 
them ; when the water simmers, skim, and ad 
the vegetables, prepared and cut small; the 
carrots are nicer if. grated, and this remark 
applies nine times out of ten where they are 
used for any soup. Add the spices and 
cook for a couple of hours or more, then 
rub through a coarse sieve, and_ boil 
up with the milk; add the salt and the 
parsley last thing. If Florador is used, sprinkle 
it in and allow ten minutes. If rice or either 
of the other grains, it should be put in to cook 
and be sieved with the rest. Stock can be sub- 
stituted for water and milk, and it should be 
noted that a fatty stock, so long as it is not salt, 
is very suitable; then, anything of a gelatinous 
nature, such as a piece of ox foot, or a pig’s foot, 
gives a pleasant softness. When liked thick, 
reduce the liquid or increase the lentils, and bear 
in mind that the outer parts of celery will serve. 
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anys preciate the ‘‘ minty” flavour of pea soup, 
but the soup itself di with them ; su 
may this, using dried mint in place of 


peasy: Fried bread is the right adjunct; it 
as only to be cut in small dice, fried in hot fat, 
and drained well, and handed round separately. 
Two hints are worth attention; do not stir 
with an iron spoon, and add no salt until the 
lentils are soft, the greater portion being 
reserved until they are quite done. And these 
apply to all other pulse dishes, i.e. peas and 
haricot beans. 

Turning to soups of another class, it is 
possible to get one but little inferior to some of 
the game soups one meets with, by taking a 
little more than the usual amount of trouble in 
the manipulation of a beef kidney and other 
materials. 

BROWN KIDNEY SOUP 

on these lines is not costly, and is generally 
appreciated. The kidney should be washed in 
vinegar and water, and the core removed, then 
sliced thinly; melt an ounce or two of clarified 
fat in a stewpan, and add the kidney 
with a bunch of herbs, %.e., thyme, pars- 
ley, and bay leaf, a chop onion, @& 
small, sliced carrot and a few celery stalks cut 
up; let them brown well, then add a quart of 
cold stock, any plain brown sort made from 
bones; this will Pe up the fat, which must 
be removéd carefully; add a teaspoonful of 
peppercorns and allspice berries mixed with a 
couple. of cloves, and simmer for an hour and 
a-half to two hours ; then pass the soup through 
a sieve, leaving the kidney behind (it may go in 
the stock pot, but there will be little or no 
goodness remaining in it, and it is better to get 
the flavour and nutriment in this way). Now 
add salt to taste and more pepper if required ; 
a little salt should be put in at first, as it helps 
the scum to rise. Many will like this without 
further thickening, but a tablespoonful or less 
of browned flour may be mixed with cold water 
or stock to a paste, and added, when ten 
minutes more must be allowed for boiling up. 
A teaspoonful to two of mushroom ketchup 
should be put in a few minutes before serving ; 
or equal parts of that and tomato ketchup or 
sauce as an alternative; a couple of tomatoes 
cooked with the rest are also well bestowed. It 
need hardly be added that the bones from roast 
beef, with any gelatinous parts, will make a 
good stock for fhis; but for a cheaper, though 
very good soup, water may be used if a scrap of 
milt can be put in. Fried bread may be handed 
with it. For 


KIDNBY ADD RICE SOUP, 

add a couple of tablespoonfuls of boiled rice ten 
minutes before serving; any left over from a 
dish of curry will do. A scalded bacon bone 
may find a place in soups of this class with 
advantage, and a teaspoonful of red currant 
jelly is an excellent addition. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


Rep continues to be the leading colour, but it is 
chiefly suitable to young ladies in its primitive 
condition, those who have passed their first 
abe being wiser to mingle it with black. 
right scarlet Cheviot, edged with astrachan, 
makes an ideal dress for a girl, but her mother 
will do better if she chooses a bowclé cloth, 
whereof the effect is chiefly black, the bright 
colouring being only used in the form of a back- 
ound. Soft cardinal is both striking and 
ecoming, and the same may be said for 
petunia, Napoleon blue, and grape-green. Blue 
and green is a combination which is greatly 
favoured by the milliners at present, and most 
beautiful effects can be produced by blending the 
shades which appear in the wing of the Impeyan 
pheasant or the neck of a drake. Ladies who 
prefer quieter colours choose prune, chesnut, 
or rust-colour—the latter a new favourite and 
much en evidence at present. Rust-colour has 
an uncanny charm of its own, looking best 
when it is accompanied by a suggestion of pink, 
as when a serge skirt in this curious shade is 
worn with a velveteen blouse bearing a scroll- 
pattern of lemon and pink. 
These velveteen blouses are very much 
patronised at present, as they look bright and 
dressy, and are also warm and comfortable. 
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Dark blue velveteen, figured with a 8-pre 
stripe, makes a most becoming blouse for bine 
haired girl, whilst there are numerous designs in 
mixtures of red and black or orange and brown 
which are equally flattering to a brunette. 
These bodices look best when they are made 
almost tight-fitting, and can " greatly 
smartened by the addition of a box-pleat, 
adorned with a few good buttons in old paste or 
oxidised metal. 

A pretty dress noticed recently at a fashion. 
able gathering was in scarlet vigogne, made 
with a double-breasted jacket. trimmed with 
caracal, and finished off with black braiding, a Ja 
militaire. When the jacket was thrown open 
it disclosed a collar and pointed vest of the fur, 
@ narrow roll of black satin encircled the waist, 
finishing off with a coquettish bow drawn 
through a large paste buckle at the left-hand 
side of the front. The fur was very becoming 
to the wearer, who had a slight, delicate figure, 
but the dress would look equally pretty with a 
vest of black surah arra:.ged in soft, careless folds. 
Another pretty dress seen on the same occasion 
was in prune-coloured face cloth made with one 
of the new Russian jackets, edged with sable, 
and ornamented with a gathered front of black 
satin kept in place by bands of embroidery in 
gold and jet. The sleeves were of the true 
Russian type, made in the shape of a bell 
as far as the elbow, over a tight-fitting 
undersleeve of black satin embroidered at 
the wrist. The costume was completed 
by a Russian toque—a high, straight shape, 
something like a muff set on end, with a long 
sable boa wound round and round it. Yet 
another pretty dress was in dark blue velveteen, 
with a zouave of black caracal over a vest of 
dark green silk. The toilette was completed by 
a toque of blue velvet shot with green, with a 
knot of blue and green velvet roses nestling 
amongst the folds. CHIFFON. 


HOME GARDENING FOR 
LADIES. 
By Mrs. E. L. CoamBer.ain, F.R.H.S. 
WINTER PLANTS FOR ROOMS. 


A GREaT number of pot plants, both flowering 
and foliage, will do well in living rooms in 
summer, but not in winter. Be it understood 
that, in speaking of “flowering” and ‘‘ foliage” 
plants, gardeners mean those (in the first case) 
that are prized for their flowers, and (in the 
second) dias of which the leaves only make 
them desirable as a decoration. The former 
have leaves, of course, just as the latter have 
flowers, but where the flowers are beautiful 
leaves are merely a foil, and most plants having 
handsome foliage bear blossoms which are 
quite inconspicuous, like the aspidistras, 
which I described a short time ago, by request 
of a correspondent. 

The reason that many of these plants go off 
in a room in winter is that the atmosphere is 
too dry and too unequal. By this last expres- 
sion I'mean that the variation between night 
and day temperature is too great, and that the 
drying effects of fire and lamp, or gas, deprive 
the leaves of the moisture which, in a natural 
state, they would take up from their pores. If 

lants grown in an artificial state require much 

eat, then they should have much moisture, 
such as is induced by frequent and plenteous 
syringing or by tanks of water in the immediate 
neighbourhood. In a sitting-room you can’t 
syringe all over the place, nor can you have 
open water tanks exposed to the air. You can 
only water the plants at the root, as they seem 
to require it; and as the fire and occupation 
make the temperature gradually rise higher, 
and in the evening the lighting (by whatever 
system) adds to the heat, so a certain stimulus 
or excitement to growth is added for about 
14 or 15 hours out of the 24, and during night, 
the coldest period, artificial heat is withdrawn. 
Quite suddenly, out go fires and light, and at 3 
to 4 p.m., the coldest hours of all, there is no 
extra warmth at all. If the plants had n° 


warmth in the day it would hurt them less to 
undergo the rigours of a winter night with onl) 
the protection of walls and windows, but, 
should the temperature be run up to 65 or i0 


degrees at afternoon tea-time, when callers may 
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crowd in, or in the evening, when all the family 
and friends unite after dinner or supper (as the 
case may be), then it is very injurious to plant 
life to be subjected to a fall of 85 degrees or 
more in the early rasp | hours. In a well- 

conservatory there should not be 
more than 10 to 15 degrees variation at the out- 
side between the. temperature of the warmest 
part of the day and the coldest of night. 

People who have only their living rooms to 
keep plants in cannot possibly regnlate the 
femperature thus; the only precaution they 
can take is to buy, or bring indoors, such pot- 
plants as will stand the ordeal most boldly. 

Pot chrysanthemums, such as are bought in 
towns nowadays, will last a fortnight or so, if 
ae nmame| watered, and will be more satis- 

tory if Serene or twice:a week of 
some fertiliser can given. The plant has 
been grossly fed to bring it into condition for 
market Fi and it flags and fails if the 
help be suddenly withdrawn. Primulas and 
cyclamens are grown under glass in a mode- 
rately warm atmosphere, saturated with mois- 
ture; if the room to which they are introduced 
is cool the damp air will not be missed so much ; 
in hot, dry air they will go off directly. Cycla- 
men want a medium atmosphere, and must not 
be too wet, nor yet ever allowed to go dry at 
the roots. They are generally to be bought 
with some dozen of flowers open and a number 
of buds coming on. If kept too dry the leaves 
will be attacked by ‘‘red-spider,” and when 
they grow unhealthy the buds follow suit. If made 
too wet the buds will rot off. Solanums, with their 
bi i ht red berries, are very popular, and, though 
fairly hardy, require some care in choosing and 

g- If they have not been well and 
carefully xen in the nursery where they were 
reared the leaves will be found to be covered 
with greyish blight at the back, and will very 
soon go yellow and drop. If deprived of water 
the leaves will drop ost at once, and in a 
hot room they soon become dry. Extreme cold 
has the same effect. Heaths are satisfactory if 
kept well watered, and last @ long time; like 
all hard-wooded plants, they are grown in a 
firmly-pressed compost, Ss composed of 
peat and sand. They must be watered slowly, 
that the moisture may gradually permeate this 
hard ball of soil. Many ferns that do well in 
summer cannot stand the dry air of rooms in 
winter. Plaris serrcelate and that smooth, 
leathery-fronded fern known as the Japanese 
holly fern last the best. Aspidistras are quite 
safe, and aralias, perhaps, come next. Some 
of the more delicate conifers, such as retino- 
speras and auricarias, are specially grown in 
cool houses for room decoration, and are very 
pretty, but must be allowed plenty of space and 
free circulation of air. If crowded up on & 


dress cases, tray cloths, &c., and can testify to 
the high quality and tastefulness of the work. 

Through the kindness of the Committee, 
afternoon tea was served to us, and while we 
enjoyed the steaming beverage and delicious 
bread and butter and cakes we asked questions 
to our hearts’ content, and heard many things 
that cheered us with regard to the inmates (past 
and present). We heard of women who are 
now active members of W.C.T.A.’s who were 
previously far gone on the downward path ; of 
another who said, ‘She wanted to be so good 
to try and make up for the past.” 

Then we had an object lesson in the cheery, 
nice-looking laundry matron, who took us 
through the Home, and, with justifiable pride, 
showed us the beautifully ‘ got-up” chirts, 
collars, cuffs, &c., which she and her helpers 
had made ready for the wearers miles away. 

She also told us that she felt so grateful for the 
treatment she had received at te Home, that 
she felt she would like to do whatever she could 
to help other suffering women. So she qualified 
herself and obtained the necessary certificates 
to teach laundry work, although she has an 
income of her own, and might live comfortably 
without working hard. 

This seemed to us an act of great self-denial, 
and speaks volumes. 

The receipts for laundry work last year were 
£120; they were less than £5 when this devoted 
woman took the work in hand. 

Everything about the Home was delightfully 
clean and homelike; in the bedrooms were 
photos of husbands and children of many of 
the inmates, while all the rooms were bright 
with flowers and pictures and pretty nick- 
nacks. 

The energetic and kindly matron of the 
Retreat, Miss Pritchard, seemed to have heart 
and soul in the work, and would be pleased to 
send prospectus, &c., to anybody wishing to 
know more about the Home. 

We came away feeling glad that there are 
such places.as the Grove Retreat, and thinking 
them just as necessary as hospitals for con- 
tagious diseases, or asylums for the imbecile 
and insane. 


ceeding to Chicago during the World’s Fair. 
The deceased lady, who was sixty-eight years of 
age, was up to last month in the best o health 
and spirits, and had planned out a scheme of 
active work for the winter months. About a 
week ago, however, she sustained a slight shock, 
and, realising her tion, she asked her sons 
to be telegraphed for. Surrounded b her 
family, she a away peacefully. She leaves 
five sons and one daughter. 


‘SWOMAN’S SIGNAL” 
ARMENIAN REFUGEE 
FUND. 


—_———— 


‘m9 BE DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Tur following subscriptions have been received 
at the Woman’s SicNat Office from Tuesday, 
November 10th, up to Tuesday, November 17th: 


Collected by Mrs. J. K. Collett, Rose Mount, 
Beach-road, Penarth:—The Misses Sumner, 
£1; Mr. W. Lewis, 10s. 6da.; Mr. M. A. Morel, 
10s.; Mr. and Mrs. Speed and family, 10s. ; 
Miss Tregellis, 5s. ; Mrs. Moore 5s.; Mrs. Morel 
6s.; Mrs. Roberts, 6s.; F. K. Dunn, 5s.; Mrs. 
Hern, 2s. 6d.; Mrs, Stevens, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. J. 
Richards, 2s. 6d.; Miss Kirkpatrick 2s. 64.; 
Mrs. Santi, 2s, 6d.; Mrs. Arthur, Qs. 64.; Mrs. 
Jones, 2s. 6d. ; Mrs. Philpot, Qs. 6d. In sums 
of 1s., 5s. J. F.0O. Reeves, £2 2s.; Mrs. J. K. 
Collett, £2 2s.— 

A gentleman who promised to double Mrs. 
Collett’s subscriptions, £9 4s. 6d. ; proceeds of 
Miss Hood’s meeting, £8 1s. Total ... ... £21 10 0 

Newport Mon., Branch of the B.W.T.A., per Mrs. 
Overstone, president. Collected by Mrs. 
Anstey: —Mr. Downing, £5; Mrs. Anstey, 
£1 58.; Mrs. Overstone, 10s.; Mrs. Harse, 5s.; 
Mrs. Joyce, 2s. 6d. ; Mrs. Simmonds 5s.; Mrs. 
Goldsworthy, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Parkinson, 28. 64. ; 
Mrs. Blow, 28. ; Mrs. Scott, 1s.; Mrs. L. Brown, 
Qs.; A Friend, 1s.; Mrs. Evans, 1s.; Mrs. 
Gough, 6d. Collected by Mrs. C. E. Keene :— 
Mrs. Keene, 10. 6d.; Mrs. J. Thomas, 10s. ; 
Mrs. Beckley, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Daw, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. 
G. Thomas, 2s, 64.; Miss 8. A. Johns, 28. 6d. ; 
Miss 8. Benyon, 28. 6d.; Mrs. E. Thomas, 2s. ; 
Mrs. Jones, 2s.; Mrs. Wilkins, 28. ; Miss “C.F.” 
Qs.; Mrs. D. Davies, 28.; Mrs. Carney, 28.; 
Miss R. Norton, 2s.; Mrs. Fennel, 2s.; Mrs. 
Carter, 2s.; Miss Morgan, 2s.; Mrs. Gardner, 
1s. 6d.; Mrs. Williams, 1s. 6d.; Mrs. Gibbs, 1s. ; 
Mrs. H. Davies, 1s.; Mrs. C. B. Rees, 1s. ; Mrs. 


A PROMOTED COMRADE. 


Mrs. Maraaret E. Parker, of Dundee, died in 
that city on the 8th inst. The Dundee Courier, 
in asketch of her career, states that her father 
was William Walker, of Bolton, and her mother 
was a member of the Society of Friends. 
Educated at a boarding school in Sheffield, she 
was married in 1851 to Edward Parker, eldest 
son of the late Provost Parker, of Dundee. On 
the occasion of the first visit of J. B. Gough to 


Dundee, Mrs. Parker became warmly interested Bland,le;  . os 110 0 
shelf or stand among other plants the lower|in the temperance movement. She and | Miss Nield, Green Bank, Reading... -- +» 5 0 0 
branches die, and can never be replaced. her husband became workers in the cause. | Holly Park Branch B.W.T.A., collection at meet- 
When the Good Templar movement was ng at Mrs. seen ie a eee ag 4 277 
started in Dundee she joined in it. She ae ee W.TAy DS Jae 
threw herself ardently into platform work, se 4G Blossom aewa Mork “990 
A VISIT TO THE GROVE | ni ber spiried sivocucy arouted widespread | Nr francs torn resan Sooeion Brash 
RETREAT FOR|INEBRIATE | izterett. Tn 1875 she was appointed a Scottish | B.W.TAL ee ae ee LO 
delegate to the meeting of the Grand Lodge in | mrs. Bater, Sandford, Abbey-road, Grimsby . 100 
WOMEN. America, and there her powerful speeches also | Hale Branch B.W.T.A., per Miss Hambly, Bec. ... : . 3 
awoke public interest. On her return she pub- | Mrs. Rayner... 0. ve net 
sag aati Powel, Prestbent WEST | tished the story of her journey through the “A Sympathising Cornish Girl” pars : 
T RomwicH BrancH B.W.T.A. States. While in America, Mrs. Parker became pea oe eas 
HE delegates to the Manchester Conference impressed with the powerful influence exerted BS oe een, Oke 
of Women Workers were kindly invited by the by the American women’s organisation in the mp peace ee Oe ea 
Committee of the Grove Retreat to view the | famous crusade against the liquor saloon. On | amounts previously acknowledged ... 876 1 9 


Home at Fallowfield on Wednesday afternoon. | her return she set to work with characteristic 
October 28th. So through fog and rain we | energy, and on her own initiative called a 
went and reached Edgerton Road in the early | congress of ladies from all parts of the kingdom. 
gloaming.* } The conference was held at Newcastle-on-Tyne 

But out of the dusk and dampness we | on the 21st of April, 1876. On the motion of 
quickly emerged into light and warmth, for we | Mrs. Lucas, sister of John Bright, Mrs. Parker 
were ushered into a brightly lighted and cosily | was called upon to preside, and on that occasion, 
furnished apartment, where we soon found under her guidance and direction, was founded 
ourselves chatsing with genial, warm-hearted | the British Women’s Temperance Association. 
ladies, among whom were Mrs. Hughes, the For two years Mrs. Parker occupied the posi- 
President of the Retreat, Mrs. Savage, a | tion of president of the Association, and up to 
member of the committee, and Mrs. Gamble, the last was a member of the Executive Com- 
the hon. treasurer. mittee. She also went to America to represent 

Our attention was drawn to some daintily- | the B.W.T.A., and was there elected president 
worked table-covers, which were arranged with | of the World’s Temperance Association. Mrs. 
numerous other hand-made goods at one end of Parker did not confine her attention to tempe- 
the room. Upon inquiry we found that all | rance work. She took an active part in the 
these articles were made by the inmates of the | Women’s Suffrage and other movements. 
home, so we made a minute inspection of night- | In 1893 she again visited America, pro- 


Total oo. eee tee £426 6 10 


Further contributions are earnestly requested. 
Will correspondents please state whether Mrs. 
or Miss? Clothing must nor be sent to this 
office, but ay be forwarded to the B.W.T.A. 
office, 47,\ storia-street, London, S.W. 


Notice.—At the request of several corre- 
spondents, we have had printed collecting 
cards for small sums, which will be sent 
on application, enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope. When subscribers desire immediate 
acknowledgment, they must please enclose ready 
addressed and stamped card or envelope. 
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DRINK IN WORKMEN’S 
- CLUBS. 


THERE is a reason why this question 
should be specially brought, and kept, 
before women, and a curious exemplifica- 
tion of it has just been afforded. In our 
correspondence columns will be found 
letter from Mr. B. T. Hall, who will be 
seen by the heading of the letter to be the 
paid secretary of the Working Men’s Club 
Union. This Union, strangely and deplor- 
ably, is hot-foot to identify itself with all 
the evils that at present prevail from the 
state of the law. The present law allows 
any person, or any firm of brewers or dis- 
tillers, to open a house as a “Club,” and 
to sell drink there to any person paying 
a few pence “subscription ”’ till any hour 
of the night that men will stop to con- 
sume it, and during the prohibited hours 
on Sunday, without any police supervision 
or any sort of guarantee for the respectable 
conduct of the establishment. It seems to 


us that the multiplication of such unlicensed 
houses is deplorable, and even a more 
urgent danger to men, and a_ source 


of greater misery to their wives and 
children, than is the increase of licensed 
houses which are under legal restraints. We 
fully expected that the better sort of working 
men’s clubs would be with us, and would 
(as the Swiss democracy have done) desire 
to preserve in their clubs the restraints that 
have been shown to be desirable for public 
order and decency wherever drink is sold 
and consumed. We are surprised to see 
the respectable club-men allowing their 
paid officials to drag them to the support 
of the dens of destruction that the present 
legal position of clubs permits to exist. 

But women are specially called on to 
consider this question and exert their 
influence on it, because political men will 
shrink from doing so. These clubs are all, 
like the tap-rooms, but in greater degree, a 
centre for the organisation of men’s votes. 
It is therefore difficult for Members of Par- 
liament and their agents to take any steps 
that may be unpopular with club pro- 
prietors and frequenters. 

A certain Mr. J. Peer, described as ‘‘ the 
Liberal agent, Loughborough,” and calling 
himself a “‘ political teetotaller,” has been 
speaking with Mr. Hall, our correspondent 
of this week, at the opening of a new club, 
and is alleged by the report to have 
‘regretted’ the appearance of our article. 
It is true that Mr. Hall had, according to 
the same report, absolutely misrepresented 
and misstated the purport of the article 
that appeared here, but the appearance of 
a ‘political teetotaller”’ at the opening of 
a club is significant. This gentleman added 
that ‘‘ he could assure them that Mr. Caine 
and Mr. Whitaker, the temperance mem- 
bers of the Commission, would give clubs 
the most friendly consideration.”” When 
it is borne in mind that what we object to 
about clubs is their unrestricted hours for 
the sale of drink and absence of any 
outside inspection to ensure freedom from 
worse evils, and that that which we ask is 
simply that it shall not be free to any and 
everybody to open an unlicensed drink shop 
and keep it merely by calling it a club and 
requiring a formality of ‘‘ election ’’ thereto 
— it will be seen how far the support of 
such a condition by ‘‘ Liberal agents ’’ who 
are ‘ teetotallers ’’ can be justified. Women 
standing outside political party ought to be 
able to consider this matter impartially, and 
not with an eye to votes at elections. 

With regard to Mr. Hall’s letter to us, 
we must point out, in regard to the 
passages in it.that we number :— 

(1.) Our observations were made about 
te state of the law dealing with clubs as 
those institutions exist at present, outside 
all legal restrictions ; and our claim is that 
clubs, so far as they are bars for the sale 
of drink, ought to be placed under the 
regulations which public opinion has seen to 
be necessary for the bars that sell drink. 
We object to its being possible for any 
house where drink is sold to legally escape 
from and defy the State regu'ations, and in 
particular those about the hours of closing. 
The sale of intoxicants makes the public- 


house—every place where intoxicants are 
sold ought to be under equal legal restrictions 
with any other; and this argument is not 
affected by the fact that some clubs volun- 
tarily keep themselves within proper 
bounds. As murder and theft are forbidden 
by law, though most of us do not wish to 
kill or steal from other people, so all drink 
sale-rooms ought to be under legal 
restraints, &c., as to hours, though many 
managers of them might keep them pro- 
perly without such laws. 

(2.) The statement in Mr. Hall’s letter 
thus numbered is wildly in opposition to 
the truth. The clubs in this Union are 
few of those that exist. 

(3.) Mr. Hall does not quote correctly 
from our article. We said that barmaids 
may be employed, and sometimes are 80; 
this statement the Editor makes on abso- 
lute personal knowledge, having known girls 
who night after night, till 3 a.m., were 
serving the bar, the only females amidst 
a@ crowd of drinking men, in a_ club. 
Whether this club was affiliated to Mr. 
Hall’s Union the Editor does not know, 
nor does it matter—our observations are 
directed against the present evil system of 
leaving one and all of these drink-shops 
free from legal regulation, and once again it 
must be added that it is no reply to say that 
some of them regulate themselves—the law 
ought to regulate all. 

(4.) No such statement as this was made 
by us. At the best workmen’s clubs the 
wives or ‘‘ young ladies”” of members are 
admitted on certain occasions, .and no 
women at all on others. But once more 
(cannot Mr. Hall understand ?) it is not a 
question of what some clubs voluntarily 
arrange, but of what the law leaves possible, 
and what, therefore, the worser kind of men 
permitand doin clubs. The caseof Sly, which 
we printed with the heading ‘“ A Club and 
its Consequences” on October 15th is a 
typical one. The unfortunate young wife 
of this man believed she had reason to 
suppose that her husband (a simple 
artisan, all whose means would be wanted 
for his own home) was carrying on 
an intrigue with some other woman 
with whom she had seen him riding 
in a hansom cab. Mrs. Sly, therefore, went 
at one o'clock in the morning to her hus- 
band’s club and asked the porter, who, of 
course, stopped her from entering, if her 
husband and a woman, whor: she named, 
were there. The porter could not admit 
her (for she was not her husband's 
“yisitor”’), but the proprietor was called 
and told her that her husband was not 
there. An hour or so later, the husband 
went home and shot the wife. ‘ uarre 
had arisen between them,’’ said a witness, 
“in consequence of Sly staying late at 
the club.” In a public-house a man’s 
wife has an absolute legal right to enter and 
join him, and try to persuade him to come 
home. In aclub she is only admitted by 
favour, if her husband pleases, and then 
only at certain times and seasons ; SO that 
for the exercise of such influence as the 
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wife may keep, and the protection of the 
home and well-being of the family, the 
club, with its guarded doors, by which the 
husband is shielded, if he so wish, from his 
wife’s intrusion, may be far worse than the 
open public-house. ll the more reason is 
there, therefore, for club bars to be closed 
by law at the same hour as pub. bars are. 
When the drink stops the attraction of the 
club to the drinker ends. In those clubs 
where the bar closes early the whole place 
closes early ; but in hundreds of clubs the 
drinking does go on till 2 or 3 a.m., and the 
unhappy wives have to bear the misery 
resulting; and we as women plead for 
their legal protection from club late hours 
and drinking temptation. 

With regard to the paragraphs that we 
number as 5, 6, 7, the same observation 
‘applies. Mr. Hall asserts certain things as 
to his Union's Clubs. He may or may not 
praise them accurately ; but what we wrote 
about is what the law now permits in clubs, 
and the reply that some clubs do not avail 
themselves of this legal license is in no way 
at all to the point. 

Why, then, do we refer specifically to 
Mr. Hall’s Union? For a very excellent 
reason: thatthis Union seems taking up the 
cause of unlicensed sale of drink, and is 
making itself the champion of the present 
evil system of men being allowed to evade 
all the laws and restrictions that public 
opinion has demanded shall surround the 
sale of drink by the mere device of calling 
the place of salea “club” instead of a ‘‘ pub.” 
We know full well that it is out of the sale 
of drink that the profits in clubs are largely 
made. Not only is there a heavy per- 
centage of profit on the sale of liquor, but 
also it is in the nature of intoxicants 
to make a man go on drinking them 
beyond natural necessity. Of other beve- 
rages a man quaffs to quench thirst, and 
then stops; of beer, and gin, and brandy, 
and whisky he drinks for the flavour in 
his mouth and the effects on his brain, and 
the more deep their effects the more does 
the drinker’s mind become incapable of 
checking the potations. Hence the sale 
of intoxicating liquors is highly profitable, 
and it is on that profit that even decent 
clubs are laigcly maintained. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that men personally 
interested in the profit desire drinking to 
be unrestricted. But what is truly sur- 
prising is that people posing as philanthro- 
pists can venture to make it their urgent 
business to preserve clubs (their own and 
all clubs) free from due legal restrictions 
in the sale of drink, or the maintenance 
of moral order by the forces of the law. 

We do not present this question as a 
teetotal matter at all—it is not teetotallers’ 
opinion, but the desire for order of the 
community as a whole, that restricts the 
hours of the sale of drink in public-houses, 
causes them to be open to the inspection 
of the police, and subjects the proprietors 
or managers to penalties for permitting 
drunkenness, or gambling, or the assem- 
bling of prostitutes. Some ingenious 
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person unhappily discovered that by calling 
a house a club, and making those who use 
it be elected and pay a subscription of a 
few pence a week, it could be carried on 
free of all these restrictions. Hence 
clubs have increased and multiplied. 
Those in Mr. Hall’s Union are a 
mere fraction of the whole number. In 
the poorer parts of large towns, clubs 
swarm ; [many of them are “tied houses” 
to brewers and distillers and nothing more. 
Many others are the private speculations 
of individual proprietors, whose interest it 
is to press the sale of drink, and wink at 
gambling, and permit female “ visitors ’’ of 
all sorts, and keep open till the early morn- 
ing hours. We do not say, we never have 
said, that many clubs are not respectably 
enough conducted. It is absolutely false to 
assert that we have ever said that to belong 
to a club for a man, or to visit it for a 
woman, is discreditable in the least degree. 
But what we do maintain, and appeal to 
the common sense of the community to 
uphold, is that the sale of drink makes the 
pnblic-house, and that every place where 
drink is sold shall be subject to identical 
laws which shall be enforced as all other 
laws are by police inspection. 

It is this, neither more nor less, that 
we hope the Royal Commission on Licensing 
will advise and secure, and we hope it for 
the sake of unhappy wives, of half-fed 
children, and of the men themselves, who 
are often led to clubs by motives of political 
and social instruction, and find there undue 
temptations to late hours, card-playing for 
money, and association with other women 
while their wives are stopped at the door 
by the porter as not being “‘ visitors intro- 
duced by a member.”’ Mr. Hall says, we 
understand, that in his Union’s clubs the 
bar is not kept open till after midnight, 
games for money stakes are not allowed, 
barmaids are not employed, women are m ¢ 
admitted otherwise than when all women who 
wish (wives included) may come in to an 
entertainment. Very good; then Mr. 
Hall’s Union need not wince under our 
criticism. All we ask is that the law 
shall order and enforce the same rules 
on clubs that are ordered and enforced for 
licensed houses ; and we ask it on the same 
grounds for clubs that it is now done upon 
for licensed houses. We certainly should 
have expected that the heads of the Work- 
men’s Club and Institute Union would have 
been willing to endorse and uphold this 
regulation. As their clubs do not wish to 
take advantage of the present condition of 
lawlessness for clubs, why strive to main- 
tain that condition? If they do not keep 
open till the small hours, do not employ 
women in the bar, do not play cards and 
billiards for money stakes, why do they 
object to all these proceedings being legally 
forbidden? We confidently call upon the 
decent and honourable members of work- 
men’s clubs, themselves, to help to regulate 
by law all clubs, so as to amend the evils 
of the vile and mischievous dens that are 
now working misery as clubs. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 

The growing feeling amongst women that, if 
they are ever to get any of the reforms which 
they have been demanding for years, they must 
have the vote, and, if need be, must refuse to 
work for a Parliamentary candidate who will 
not pledge himself on the Woman's Franchise 
question, was strongly shown at the annual 
delegate meeting of Women’s Liberal and 
Radical Associations of London, held on Friday 
at the National Liberal Club. A resolution to 
the effect that Women’s Liberal Associations 
should make the franchise a test question with 
candidates, was passed, not unanimously, it is 
true, for the old bogey of splitting the Federa- 
tion was brought out, but nevertheless it was 
passed. This is a significant fact, for it shows 
that Liberal and Radical women are getting 
tired of mere opinions, and are beginning to 
realise that, if they want practical results, they 
cannot afford to go on compromising. Resolu- 
tions demanding the amendment of the divorce 
law; an Act to render women eligible as county 
councillors ; and the appointment of police 
matrons, were passed automatically, as they 
have been at all women’s meetings for years, 
but these resolutions have failed to translate 
themselves into legislation, as the speaker on 
the franchise resolution pointed out, because 
members of Parliament are only susceptible to 
resolutions that are passed by voters. 


* ae * 


This conviction has led to the formation of a 
Union of Practical Suffragists within the Women’s 
Liberal Federation. The object is stated to be: 
‘‘To induce Women’s Liberal Associations to 
work for no Liberal candidate who would vote 
against Women’s Suffrage in the House of 
Commons.” The President is Miss Priestman, 
of Bristol, and the other office-bearers and 
Committee include the following influential 
ladies :— Mrs. Taylor, of Chipchase, Mrs. Leeds, 
Croydon, Mrs. Jacob Bright, Miss A. Leigh 
Browne, Mrs. Brownlow, Miss Munro Ferguson, 
Mrs. Gardner, Miss A. Garland, Mrs. Walter 
Grove, Miss M. S. Kilgour, Mrs. Eva McLaren, 
Mrs. Martindale, Mrs. Morgan-Browne, Miss 
M. Priestman, Miss Ryley, Miss Tanner, Mrs. 
Cobden Unwin, ‘‘Gwyneth Vaughan,” and 


Mrs. Williams. 
* * 


The rules are as follows :—1. This Union 
shall consist of a president, hon. treasurer, and 
hon. secretary; an executive committee; a 
general committee ; and of such members of 
Women’s [.iberal Associations, affiliated to the 
Women's Liberal lederation, as are individually 
in sympathy with the object of the Union. 2. 
The president, hon. treasurer, and executive 
committee shall be elected at the annual meet- 
ing, and the committee shall consist of twenty 
members, including the officers. The hon. 
secretary shall be appointed by the executive 
committee from its own number. 3. The 
general comunittee shall consist of representative 
members from Women’s Liberal Associations, 
nominated from time to time by the executive 
committee. 4. The executive committee shal 
meet not less than once a quarter, and five 
members shall form ‘a? quorum. The secretary 
shall have power to calla special meeting of the 
executive at any time, and shall do so at the 
request of five members. 5. The annual meet- 
ing of the Union shall be held during the Session 
of the Women’s Liberal I*ederation. 6. No 
subscription is required from members, but 
donations to the funds will be gladly received 
by the hon. treasurer. 
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German women are still struggling with the 
dead ‘weight of men’s prejudice and jealousy 
against women’s learning. Recently six ladies 
passed the final examination of the new Berlin 
Gymnasium course of lectures for women. 
Three of these, two of whom are medical 
students and the other a devotee of natural 
sciences, have been readily admitted at Halle, 
where they may continue their studies without 
any restrictions whatever. The doors of the 
dissecting rooms and laboratories even, are open 
to them. The other three, however, one 
studying medicine and the other two philology, 
desired to continue their studies in Berlin, and 
have had every possible difficulty placed in their 
way by the professors of their respective 
faculties in the university of the “enlightened” 
capital. No woman is allowed to attend the 
lectures and the practical instruction in anatomy 
in Berlin, and the lady medical student is thus 
debarred from visiting the schools to advantage. 
The professor in question had nothing whatever 
to say on principle against the admission of this 
lady student, but he insisted that he could only 
allow women to study in separate dissecting 
rooms, and that he unfortunately had none at his 
disposal. ‘ One of the other two ladies, however, 
applied for admission to lectures on literature, 
and she also met with a refusal! Twenty-one 
new students for the above-named gymnasium 
course of lectures have inscribed themselves for 
the new term. 


One of the Women’s Liberal Associations to 
which this was sent returned a reply that the 
question had already been decided against the 
Suffragists by a vote of the Annual Council, 
and that therefore the formation of this union 
was “disloyal.” Mrs. Leeds, the hon. secretary 
of the union, returned the following spirited 
reply, which sums up excellently all the argu- 
ments for the formation of such a group :— 


Dear Madam,—I am quite aware that there 
is a difference of opinion as to whether the 
time has come for women to refuse to work for 
candidates not in favour of giving them the 
Suffrage, but the fact that the majority voted 
against it at our last Council meeting is no 
lainey that they will do so at the next. 

ere is no finality in politics—we Liberals 
especially are constantly adding fresh items to 
our ein It is as much the business of 
the Women’s Liberal Association to initiate a 
policy, as Dr. Spence Watson informed the 
acer of the Men’s Federation it was 
their business, and we, who feel strongly 
on this subject, shall never of 
giving it up because at present we are in a 
minority—we shall g on working until we 
become a ae entirely repudiate your 
imputation of disloyalty to the Women’s Liberal 
Federation. I have always been one of its 
warmest supporters, and I think the name of 
Mrs. Eva McLaren on our committee should 
have been enough to protect us from such a 
calumny. The + friends of the women’s 
cause, such as Sir James Stansfeld, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, Sir Arthur Arnold, and Mr. Walter 
Me m, all of whom have been in Parliament, 
assure us that so long as women continue to 
work for candidates who oppose our claims, no 
one will believe we are really in earnest, and 
that it makes it very difficult for Members 
of .Parliament to advocate our cause when 
women themselves are so half-hearted about it. 


on his retiring from the position of honorary 
director. There was a large attendance of women 
journalists, both provincial and London, includ- 
ing Lady Colin Campbell, Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon, 
Miss Ella Curtis, Mrs. Clatke, Miss Maguire, 
Mrs. a’Beckett, Mrs. Greenwood, Miss March- 
Phillipps, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, Miss Sheil, 
Miss Strutt-Cavell (hon. treasurer), and many 
more. Mr. Wood, in acknowledging the hand- 
some presentation, assured the members that 
he was but officially severing himself from 
them, because he felt that a society for women 
should be managed by women when once it was 
successfully organised. The beautifully de- 
signed address on vellum was the work of one 
of the artistic members of the Society, Miss 
Evelyn Stuart Hardy. 


Mrs. Margaret Parker, of Dundee, I belicve 
admittedly was the originator of the idea of 
the British Women’s Temperance Assoeia- 
tion. She was its president the first 
two years of its existence. The idea of an 
organisation of women only, and the general 
plan of the Association, came to her mind 
during a visit to America just 20 years ago. 
On her return she called a conference of the 
temperance ladies known to her, which met at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1876, and it was decided 
to form a Woman’s Temperance Association for 
Great Britain. Mrs. Parker was president for 
the first two years, when she resigned the post 
to Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas. The whole of 
the members of the now great Association will 
regret to hear that Mrs. Parker died on Sunday 
last at the age of 67. She had been anti- 


* mt * 


In connection with this subject it is interest- 
ing to note that Prince and Princess Friedrich 
vou Sachs Meiningen have broken with the 
usual custom amongst persons of their rank, 


—Believe me, yours truly, Hester Leeds, Hon. | not to send their daughters to school. Thei cipating with great interest attending and taking 
Sec, Union of Practical Suffragists. idle six-year-old child, cae Cacia, ae part in the meetings at Edinburgh. Mrs. 
* * * 


Parker was a Woman’s Suffragist, and much 
interested in all women’s questions. 


just been inscribed on the books of one of the 
chief schools for girls in Berlin. A similar wise 
and helpful course has been adopted by the 
Countess of Warwick, who has entered her little 
daughter, Lady Marjorie Greville, at the War- 
wick Girls’ High School. 


It is said that Lady Carlisle is very strongly 
opposed to this practical action, and is exerting 
all her influence to break the power of the new 
group in the Federation. But it is certain that 
only when the women in either political party 
are prepared to thus insist on being equal 
workers with the men of their party for the 
causes they believe in, will their resolutions ‘in 
support of Women’s Suffrage have any practical 
weight. As one of Bret Harte’s poems puts it? 
“You may resolute till the cows come home ;’ 
but not by means so easy have men won their 
freedom, and not till women prove themselves 
in earnest in asking for the franchise, by refusing 
to work to put in office those men who are 
opposed to it, will they convince the present 
holders of political power that they are serious 
in their demand. 


* * * 


It is with gratitude and comfort that the 
Editor acknowledges the many hind letters from 
friends offering to take parcels of back numbers 
for distribution in their own circle that have 
come to hand during the past few weeks. Nothing 
is more useful to a paper than such aid, carry- 
ing the knowledge of it into precisely the 
quarters where it has a prospect of being liked. 
The continuance of such help is therefore 
earnestly begged. It is also particularly useful 
for it to be distributed at meetings, either of 
committees, societies or the general public. As 
many meetings are now going forward, oppor- 
tunities are frequent. If correspondents will 
send stamps for carriage of parcels, it adds 
grace to the favour, but, of course, the parcel is 
gladly sent without this aid. 


* * 


“John Strange Winter ” (Mrs. Arthur Stan- 
nard), the popular authoress, who is residing 
with her husband and family at Dieppe, and 
who has just completed her fiftieth book, 
received, a few days ago, a very pretty memento 
of this interesting event, in the shape of a dainty 
gold watch with brooch attachment, the back 
richly encrusted with diamonds (83 in number) 
on ruby enamel ground, accompanied with a 
short note from Messrs. White & Co. to the fol- 
lowing effect:—‘‘To ‘John Strange Winter’ 
from her publishers on the publication of her 
fiftieth work, as a slight souvenir of a long and 
delightful business connection.” It need hardly 
be said that Mrs. Stannard was highly pleased 
at the reminder, as charming as it was unex- 
pected. 


*  * 

An important step towards the concession of 
women’s rights has been scored in Austria. In 
the Budget Committee of the Reichstath Baron 
Gautsch, Minister of Instruction, has made a 
statement to the effect that the Government is 
preparing legal measures for next year to admit 
women to all faculties, except theological, of 
the universities, and also to grant those lady 
physicians who had obtained degrees at foreign 
universities the right of practising after having 
undergone examination in Austria. 


Many kind friends who have also written 
loving letters, saying how much they value their 
paper, are also hereby thanked from my heart. 
Tf it were not that I have so much of this 
generous assurance of the real value that the 
readers set on the SrenaL, I should find 
it very heavy work. But I know it is a live 
enterprise, carrying thought and information 
and stimulus round a very large circle, and that 
that circle must and will increase if time for 
development is taken. I am confident that 
there are thousands of women who want such 
a paper, and who have not yet seen the S1aNnaL 
and learned the charm and value of its com- 
bined household help and wider work. I thank 
those dear friends who help me to keep realising 
this by telling me how the Siena is appreciated 
in their homes, and beg them all to help in 
getting it known to and taken by fresh readers. 


* * * 


“Grip” is the title of the “Jubilee” book 
thus commemorated, and it forms the usual 
‘* Winter’s Annual” that Mrs. Stannard has sent 
out every year for some time past. Her 
admirers will find it written in her usual vivid, 
straightforward style—no “problems,” sex or 
other, but a good story pure and simple. As 
Mrs. Stannard is only in the prime of life, the 


industry alone of her record is remarkable 
enough. 


* * * 


Our regular readers will remember a very 
interesting article that we published, from an 
Austrian lady, Baroness Langenau, on Feb. 27th 
last, in which she told how the Ministers refused 
to grant a qualified lady doctor leave to prac- 
tise, and the Emperor, having exclusive authority 
over a great school for officers’ daughters, had 
personally appointed the lady to serve there. 
This further step is very encouraging. 


* * * 


The Hon. Mrs. Henniker, as President of the 
Women Journalists’ Society, recently pre- 
sented to Mr. J. S. Wood, the founder of the 
Society, a handsome silver bowl and an illu- 
minated address from the council and members 
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THE SUGGESTED CHIL- 


DREN’S DEPARTMENT 


“UNDER THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD. 
By Mrs. Finuay, P.L.G. 


A Few years ago this subject would have 
attracted little attention except amongst those 
of our countrymen and women whose task and 
privilege it is to labour for the benefit of the 
destitute poor in the 648 unions into which 
England and Wales are divided. But since the 
Report of the recent Departmental Committee on 
Metropolitan Poor Law Schools was published, 
almost every review and periodical has felt 
justified in abusing institutions for pauper 
children. The writers of many of these articles 
probably know little of the Poor Law pro- 
visions beyond what they can gather from a 
cursory perusal of extracts, whose special 
interest for the public lies in conclusions fre- 
quently at variance with the evidence on which 
they are nominally based. 

Now as to the Work of the Local Govern- 
ment Board; it controls all urban and sanitary 
authorities, local taxation and valuation, matters 
affecting public health, the fire brigade, gas, 
water, an electric light companies, and metro- 
politan asylums; as well as the relief of the 
pe of all ages, in and out of the work- 

ouse, in sickness or health, from infancy to 
old age ; with vaccination, some departments of 
emigration, canal boats, &c., &c. This 
authority, which commands an annual expen- 
diture of £170,000 on its staff in Great Britain, 
investigates the minutest details of baby- 
farming and boarding-out children, has to be 
consulted before a workhouse can be built or a 
nurse engaged, asks for the reasons why a 
clerk’s salary should be raised by ten pounds, 
and requires to know the nature of a surgical 
operation performed before refunding the money 
paid for anesthetics. 

With this mass of heterogeneous matter 
demanding attention, we should expect the 
officials to be very numerous and well paid, but 
in comparing their list with that of other de- 
partments where the work is much more of 
routine character, we find it is quite the re- 
verse. 

A great outcry has lately been made about 
the faulty maintenance and education of pauper 
children, much of which has been proved to 
belong to ancient not current history, and of 
the remaining grievances, many are due to the 
want of adequate inspection. Much odium 
has been cast on the system of boarding-out 
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to attend to its special province, and the thing 
is done. 

In concurrence with a Children’s Department 
it would be possible to form a council, mee i 
at intervals for consultation on many points, o 
Poor Law officials, medical general practitioners 
and specialists, male and female inspectors, and 
others whose opinion and experience would be 
mutually advantageous in the levelling Ane not 
down, of Poor Law institutions for children, 
whilst free from all the bickerings of eccle- 
siastical controversy. 

There seems to be no insuperable obstacle to 
the appointment of lady inspectors for all the 
8,000 children boarded out within the unions as 
well as for those in cottage homes under the 
care of local committees, in convalescent and 
other certified homes for the healthy, and those 
for the feeble in mind or body. 

A Children’s Department would be able to 
furnish an authoritative list of these homes, 
with sufficient information about the peculiar 
advantages of each to direct guardians in their 
selection with regard to the individual charac- 
teristics of the children in whom many of them 
take such a loving interest. What has been 
called the “ pauper taint” is now found to be 
much more intimately connected with heredity 
than with association. Special methods are 
advisable for curing this predisposition out of 
school as well as during the hours of study, 
and we want so to alter the children’s current 
of thought that this mental sickness shall be 
cured, and habits of self-reliance, manliness, 
thrift, and other virtues inculcated. When we 
visit the admirable pauper-school institutions 
provided by the guardians at Anderley, Ban- 
stead, Leavesden, Sheffield, and elsewhere, and 
then trace out the after-career of the scholars, 
we rejoice at the splendid results, and would 
cmphasise the fact that out of the enormous 
number of children trained in them so few of 
the able-bodied ever return to end their days in 
a workhouse. 

A Children’s Department could encourage the 
establishment of special homes wherever enough 
children were found in workhouses within a 
certain radius to make such advisable. It 
could encourage industrial training by employ- 
ing one kind of workmen at one union an 
another at a neighbouring one, so that the boys 
might have a choice of several trades when 
those of one district might not be sufficiently 
numerous to require special shops for tailoring, 
shoemaking, carpentering, engineering, rinting, 
plumbing, &c., training for a band, or land for 
farming, such as is available at some of the 
large schools, where the girls also learn dress- 
making, cooking, nursery, and laundry work on 
a scale suitable to middle-class and cottage 
homes. (I have just heard that massage sup- 
plies a suitable employment for the blind.) The 
misfortunes of children imbecile, epileptic, or 
afilicted in still sadder ways should be palliated 
by most careful treatment, as they are not 
responsible for their afflictions, and we agree 
ar Mr. Balfour in wishing to make all the 
children not only happy but useful. With a 
Children’s Department we might be able to 
carry out a system of day service for boys and 
girls either as apprentices or earning a small 
wage, when at present it is found most difficult 
to secure suitable boarding-houses for them, 
before their earnings permit entire independence. 
We should hope to get more assistance in 
placing*the children out gencrally, after their 
school life terminates, and power of inspecting 
them at their work, in addition to the care now 
bestowed on the girls by the Metropolitan 
Association for Befriending Young Servants and 
similar societies in aid of boys and girls in the 
country. 

Another point which claims increased atten- 
tion is the separation of children under remand 
by the magistrates from the ordinary work- 
house inmates, and the compulsory detention 
of the children of the houseless poor, more 
commonly known as vagrants, when they are 
known to come to a workhouse more than once 
within a fixed time (three months or so). In 
January, 1895, 1,500 children of this class slept 
in shelters and common lodging-houses in 


children in country cottage homes on account 
of the malpractices of one or two foster-parents ; 
but how can this be obviated when the one lady 
inspector employed by the Local Government 
Board has not only to organise the local com- 
mittees at the outset, but to educate them in 
their work, fill up the gaps constantly occurring 
in their number, and see that the children’s 
welfare is supervised in the way which experi- 
ence has proved to her is the best for pro- 
moting cleanliness and other good habits, and 
preventing cruelty and overwork? It takes 
time to get the voluntary helpers to understand 
the necessity of inquiries as to the children’s 
health, food, clothing, cleanliness, sleeping ac- 
commodation, conduct, school attendance, in- 
dustrial training, future prospects, and the 
character of the foster-parents. 

In Bartley’s Poor Law Guardian it is stated 
that ‘a report lay for three months in a Local 
Government Board pigeon-hole, instead of lead- 
ing to the immediate and necessary reform of 
local workhouse arrangements for children.” 

The managers of the Central London District 
School were kept in suspense for three years as 
to approval of much-needed additions to their 
establishment, which was ultimately refused, 
although it necessitated the teaching of over 
seventy children in one class. 

Last May the clerk to a board of guardians 
wrote to the Local Government Board for per- 
mission to appoint a special teacher for their 
mentally deficient children, but up to the end of 
September no answer had been received, and I 
question whether the central authority has yet 
been able to consider the subject. 

The training ship ‘ Exmouth”’ is one of the 
most admirable institutions of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, but its arrangements are much 
embarrassed when it happens that from press 
of work the inspector's visit is delayed for some 
months beyond the proper time for classifica- 
tion, &c. 

A house was bought at the seaside as | con- 
valescent home for the children from a metro- 
politan board, but the interest of the money 
paid for its purchase was wasted for some 
months before the architect of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was available to settle plans for its 
adaptation for their use. Many instances of 
delay in getting plans passed for additions to 
workhouse establishments urgently needed must 
be familiar to the recollection of every Poor 
Law Guardian, and I believe that in the Man- 
chester and Chorlton Unions the guardians have 
had to wait a long time for an answer to their 
request to be allowed to build a house for the 
epileptics under their care, a class who need all 
the sympathy and help we can give them towards 
physical and mental improvement through 
prompt attention to diet, surroundings, and 
occupation. 

These are just a few instances, which might 
be multiplied to a large number, tending to show 
that reform is needed somewhere. 

Once get the sanction of the Treasury to the 
formation of a Sub-department for Children under 
the Local Government Board, with a few officials 
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parents have trained them. I know an instance 
now where four children were taken out of a 
workhouse by their father after a very short 
stay there, who, in less than a month, were 
brought back; and the eldest girl showed 
symptoms of an attack of scarlatina on the 
second day, necessitating all the other children 
in the workhouse being kept in quarantine away 
from school for three weeks, and the patient 
taken to a fever hospital, after being kept for a 
day with special attendant in the infection 
block of the workhouse, at the expense of the 
ratepayers. - 

Our proposed department would also take up 
the question of extending the period of “‘ pro- 
tection” for our youthful charges up to the age 
of sixteen for boys, and eighteen for girls, so that 
after the care and expense we have lavished on 
them they may not become the victims of un- 
scrupulous relatives or so-called “ friends” who 
would extort from them their earnings, and drag 
them down again to immorality, vice, and the 
pauperism from which we have striven to rescue 
them. I believe that the greater number of the 
small proportion of our children who eventually 
return to the workhouse are brought there by the 
avarice and selfishness of those who profess an 
interest inthem. That the grandmother or aunt 
who professes to be utterly unable to contribute to 
their support when young is most anxious to have 
their company as a household drudge or wage- 
-earner is well known to every guardian, and we 
would like, but are powerless at present, to 


stop it. 
T believe that the Local Government Board 


have more than once met the ie to attend 
to this point with the reply that they have “no 
‘time to consider it.” 


DISCUSSION. 

Miss Lidgett, Poor Law guardian of St. 
Pancras, London, said :— 

“TI think everyone must have heard with the 
deepest interest the sketch Mrs. Finlay has 
given us of the various departments of work 
under which the Local Government Board has 
long been groaning. Even before the L.G. legisla- 
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tion of Sir Henry Fowler, the clerk to our own 
board, in explaining to me a worrying delay in 
a matter we were interested in, said that with 
the increased zeal and enlightenment of local 
bodies the work of the board had increased 
threefold. Yet in a discussion on one of the 
closing days of the last session Sir H. Fowler, 
Sir C. e, and Mr. Chaplin, former presidents 
of the de ents, all agreed that it had been 
done by the same staff asat the beginning. We 
hope that their burdens will increase; for they 
are charged with all that is most vital to the 
health and well-being of us all. We hope that 
they will also increase as an effect of the oy ar 
of the Departmental Committee of Inquiry into 
the Metropolitan Poor Law Schools.’ 

We owe much to that famous report. For, 
in spite of its inaccuracies, its foregone con- 
clusions, arrived at years before the inquiry was 
held ; in spite of its abundant use of evidence 
furnished y members of the committee them- 
selves, and referred to as though given by 
witnesses; in spite of its distortions—its 
amazing distortions—of evidence ; in spite of its 
careful ignoring of the enormous improvements 
in the work and in the results of the work of 
Sepoommag and school managers since Mrs. 

assau Senior’s inquiry; in spite of these 
gross, these ay a aults, which I could point 
out in detail if I had an hour instead of ten 
minutes, the inquiry and the report have done 
us the good of practically inviting us to review 
not only the little piece of administration in 
which we have slowly gained our own experience, 
but the whole field of the effort of all workers. 
The rousing of public interest has given us an 
2, poeaae we never had before of anggoeng 
and pressing for reforms of a kind I may 
conservative. 

A resolution passed by our board in St. 
Pancras, and adopted by thirty-nine other boards, 
after stating its objections to the chief recom- 
mendations of the committee, goes on to 
na what I think isthe truth in this matter. 

e' memorial, which Mr. Chaplin said was 
= ie most influentially, and by most of those 
whose opinion he was accustomed to respect, 
stated :—* The Guardians of St. Pancras, having 
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considered the report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the Metropolitan Poor 
Law Schools, desire to protest against the re- 
commendation that the care of destitute children 
should be removed from the Guardians, as 
representing the ratepayers and inhabitants 
of the parish. They think that the results 
attending their work deserved a better recogni- 
tion. They are of opinion that the proposed 
breaking up of families by handing over children 
above three years of age to a different authority 
from that which deals with their parents would 
be followed by a considerable increase of cases 
of desertion. There is, on the other hand, a great 
advantage in keeping all these children under 
the view of one authority, from the time of their 
becoming chargeable to the rates until the time 
of their being independent and settled in life. 
A careful and systematic observation and record 
of children in workhouses, schools, certified 
training homes, and boarding-out homes, would 
add year by year to the experience the guardians 
have to guide them in the adoption and working 
out, or in the abandonment, of various methods 
oftreatment. The guardians of St. Pancras would 
welcome the establishment of a special depart- 
ment of the Local Government Board, to be 
called the ‘Children’s Department,’ which, 
without being burdened with a fresh class of 
duties, would be devoted exclusively to supervis- 
ing the work of boards of guardians, school 
managers, and others, in their care of Poor Law 
children all over the kingdom.” 

The Children’s Department would then become 
the national treasury of knowledge and wisdom 
for all concerned in the care of Poor Law children, 
the children who have fallen to our care. Poor 
children, they don’t know it, but they are being 
hunted up hill and down dale with the name 
‘‘ pauper,” but they are to us who care for them 
(“barrack ” children, or ‘‘ boarded-outs”) very 
human children. 

Mrs. S. A. Barnett (Toynbee Hall) defended 
the report of the committee on Poor Law 
schools, of which she herself was the only lady 
member. It was true that the committee had 
given in their report not only what they had 
heard from the witnesses called, but also what 
the members of the commitiee, themselves 
experts on the question, knew and believed 
from their own experience; and this she held 
they were right todo. She wanted a Children’s 
Department, but she did not desire it to be 
sine the Local Government Board. She 
wanted either (1) a separate children’s depart- 
ment, or (2) that all the children who were in 
any way dependent on the State should be 
placed under the Department which already 
existed, and whose sole duty was Education of 
children. She would like to point out the cen- 
fusion which now existed. She would take London 
asanexample. There, there were five bodies who 
managed buarding establishments for State chil- 
dren :—(1) the Poor Law children under the Local 
Government Board, (2) children in reforma- 
tories and industrial schools under the Home 
Office, (8) children in fever hospitals or imbecile 
asylums under the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, (4) children in certain reformatories 

under the County Council, 
(5) special children, deaf, 
dumb, blind, &c., under 
the London School Board 
under the Education De- 
partment. Thus there 
were five bodies under 
three departments who 
were looking after chil- 
dren in London. Mrs. 
Barnett’s contention was 
that to create a Children’s 
Department under the 
Local Government Board 
would not remedy this 
confusion, because there 
was no special reason 
why any of the other 
departments should place 
their children under the 
Local Government Board; 
but if a State Children’s 
Department was formed, 
all State-dependent chil- 
dren could come under 
it and it only. 
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‘The discussion was continued by Lady Laura 
Ridding, the Hon. Mrs. Lyttleton, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, Mrs. F. Warner, and others. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst said that Poor Law Guardians did not | 
desire to set up more expensive machinery. | 
There was already too much money spent on | 
that. Their first duty ought to be to level up | 
boards of guardians to the highest standard, and | 
there should be a proper business-like system | 
of inspection. 

Miss Mason, Poor Law Inspector, said she 
feared that Mrs. Barnett’s proposal would take 
away the children from the care of the women 
guardians. There were now 800 of these in 
England and Wales, and she, as the Govern- 
ment inspector, knew the good work they were 
doing in taking care of the children. 
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“T have been for years 
a martyr to a very bad 
form of headache, which 
attacked me nearly every 
day, sometimes quite prostrating 
me 1 wns advised to give up 
drinking tea entirely, and take 
Cocoa as a bevernge. I ck cided 
to try Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Covoa, 
which I commenced taking some 
two months avo, and I am glad 
to say that since then T have been 
quite free from mry dread enemy, 
Feadache. I fecl c ntident that 
this result was brought by Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi Cocoa, for Thad tried 
numerous remedies without any 
succe-s, I find nothing picks me 
up so quickly as a cup of Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa after I have 
had a stiff day’s work in school, 
I shall be glad to te-tify 
personally to anyone what a 
real boon your excellent 
food beverage has proved 


is made up in 6d. packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. 
tins. It can be obtained from all chemists, 
ocers, and stores, or from Dr. Tibbl-s’ 
i-Cocoa, Limited, Suffulk House, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C 
The unique _vitalisi:.,: 


and restorative 
powers of 


r. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being 
recognised to an extent hitherto unknown 
in the history of any preparation. Merit, 
and merit alone, is what is claimed for Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and the proprietors are 
prepared to send to any reader who names 
this paper (« postcard will do) a dainty 
sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free 
and post paid. 
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committed that I myself could not have com” 
mitted ut some time or other.—Goethe. 
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«AS MANY LIVES AS 
A CAT.” 
ADVENTURES OF A FIREMAN. 


Wuen a member of the staff (says the Newcastle 
Daily News) went in search of Mr. John 
Smith, a stoker on board the s.s. Polo wating 
between Hull and Newcastle-on-Tyne, he foun 
that interesting personage busily engaged in the 
engine room of his vessel, at that moment 
moored alongside the Newcastle Quay. Mr. 
Smith was on the ill-fated steamer 
“ Hetty,” when she collided with a Hartlepool 
vessel and 
SUNK IN FIFTEEN MINUTES, 
the crew escaping by means of their own boats. 
This was sufficiently interesting for a chat, but 
the real object of the visit was to ascertain the 
truth of the report that Mr. Smith had lately 
perenne another narrow escape of another 
“ Tt is quite true,” said Mr. Smith. ‘“ Will T 
tell you aboutit ? With the greatest pleasure. 
“T am not 
one that makes 
a practice of 
raising an outcry 
over m 


troubles,” Mr. 
Smith con- | cured 
tinued, ‘ but 


since you raise 
the subject I 
have no objec- 
tion to tell you 
what has hap- 
pened. There is 
no fairy tale 
about it.” 

“T never ex- 
pected there was,” said the News representa- 
tive, ‘and that is the one reason why I desire 
your unvarnished testimony.” 

Having lit a pipe, Mr. Smith, a man above 
the average intelligence of his class, and cer- 
tainly not given to exaggeration, began his story 
methodically as follows :—‘‘ My home is at 8, 
Western-buildings, William-street, Hull. For 
sixteen years I have been at sea, and up to the 


honestly pretended ; 
bears the full name, 


— twenty-eight enjoyed the best of health. 
About that time the unusual conditions under 
which I work began to tell upon my constitu- 
tion; and when I say that we are sometimes 
compelled to work in a 


TEMPERATURE REGISTERING 120 DEGREES, 


you may not be surprised that the best of us 
show signs of premature decay, with an inca- 
pacity to perform our common duties. Apart 
from this, the noxious fumes caused by burning 
oil and other substances all add to the difficulties 
of our position. Of course I expected to throw 
off the languid feeling which I was constantly 
experiencing, but I found I could not do so, and 
even a turn of fresh air when off duty failed to 
rid me of the growing indisposition. It seemed 
to get into my very bones, and the nasty fumes 
go settled upon me that I could taste them with 
my food. I lost my appetite, and consequently 
grew rapidly worse. The captain and the rest of 
my mates could see there was something radi 

cally wrong with me. I sought the advice of 
doctors, but not one of them made any difference 
in ‘my condition. I gradually grew worse. To 
make life still more miserable I was constantly 
being attacked with neuralgia. The end of it 
was that I had to remain at home, and quite 


LOST ALL EXPECTATION OF ESCAPE.” 
& “Had you any pain, Mr. Smith?” 
Apart from my neuralgia I cannot say I 
had. My condition was one of continued 
weariness. I was languid and lost all interest 
in everything. Life was indeed a burden.” 
(‘How came you to escape from this new 
danger? You must have 

AS MANY LIVES AS A CAT.” 

“Tt was through my wife’s suggestion. She 
read of the many cures effected, when ordinary 
medicine failed, by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. I had been at home a fortnight 
when I bought the first box.” 
-. “ T suppose you would take a good many boxes 
before you found any beneficial results.” 

“T ¢hought I should have to, but, to my 


written upon. | 


Secretary. 


have been made. 
chiefly to reply to 


(2) There are one or 


reply. 
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surprise, I had scarcely finished the first box 
when I found life was still worth living, and I 


had not heard of this 
better in my life now.” 
have you taken al- 
ready?” 


out. Icarry them with me and look upon them as 
the only means of pulling myself together in 
case the depressing conditions in which I work 
should make me need a tonic of some sort.” 

It was evidently no passing fancy that caused 
Mr. Smith to express himself in 
THIS EMPHATIC WAY. 

Mr. Smith’s case confirms the testimony of 
the 5,156 persons who, up to October, have been 
of various disorders by the same means. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are not 
a purgative; they are 
nor can they be imitated, as is sometimes dis- 
take care that the package 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
ase of doubt send direct to 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, Holborn- 
viaduct, London, E.C., as the Pills can be had 
post-free at 2s. 9d., or six boxes for 18s. 9d. 
They have cured numerous cases of rheumatism, 
paralysis, locomotor ataxy, sciatica, influenza, 
and the disorders which 
d blood, such as muscular 
weakness, loss of appetite, shortness of breath, 
pain in the back, nervous headache, early decay, 
and all forms of female weakness. i 
sold loose, or from glass jars, are not the pills 
which cured Mr. Smith, buta useless imitation ; 
insist on the full name. 
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[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
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DRINK AND CLUBS. 
Working Men’s Club 
Limited: Publishers, 
and dealers in club requisites, Club Union 
Buildings, Clerkenwell-road, E.C. 
munications to be addressed to B. T. Hall, 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Mapam,—I thank you for your kind per- 
mission of reply to your article upon Workmen’s 
Clubs, and regret that 
me from taking an ear 
must again demur to 

ou would confine my reply. 
whether clubs should be licensed is an important 
one, on which we have very strong views. 
to such a proposal we shall give nothing but 
respectful consideration. 
angry. It is a purely political proposal to be 
discussed on its merits, 
strong feeling or language need be imported. 
Tt was no such suggestion as this which has 
roused in the breast of thousands of men and 
women bitter anger at your article. 
that been its contents only no protest would 
It is the scandalously 
untrue character of your statements of the daily 
life of workmen’s clubs which we are concerned 


lier opportunity. But I 


to. 

I speak for the clubs of this Union (1) and 
they are the bulk of workmen’s clubs of England. 
two smaller county organi- 
sations, and of the character of the clubs within 
these I can speak with equal confidence. 

I detail the statements complained of and the 


1. “That the refreshment bars are (*) officered + 
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by barmaids.” The attendant language and the 
implication subsequently conveyed show the 
intent of the allegation, which is absolutely and 
entirely untrue. (%) Our clubs are of my 
knowledge officered by # man and his wife, who 
act as caretakers, and who also manage the 
supply of refreshments. In some clubs only 
men are employed. 

2. That the wives of members are rigidly 
refused admission, but prostitutes freely ad- 
mitted. (+) I know of no language sufficiently 
vivid or vigorous to express the utter falsity of 
this assertion. An allegation one the personal 
honour of all your readers would not be more 
scandalous. In some few, very few, clubs no 
woman is admitted at all, but in the great 
majority wives of members are freely admitted, 
and, on Saturday and Sunday evenings at 
least, form, with the growing children, the bulk 
of the attendance.. I suppose I must add, for 
fear you eagerly misconstrue my silence, that 
no woman of doubtful character would ever 
knowingly be admitted to one of our clubs. It is 
painful even to deny so malevolent a charge. 

8. That gambling is allowed. (5) This I 
flatly deny. Some of our clubs prohibit— 
foolishly, I think—card-playing altogether, 
most allow whist and cribbage only, all 
strenuously prohibit gambling. 

4. That drunkenness is common, and that 
more is drunk in clubs than in public-houses. 
(*) The answer to this is, fortunately, at hand. 
In our clubs the consumption of beer, wines, 
spirits, tobacco, and temperance drinks, &c., 
including that supplied by the member to his 
wife or introduced friend amounts to an 
expenditure of a decimal over one shilling 
per member per week. These figures, which are 
indisputable, are conclusive. 

5. As to hours of closing at night—these 
vary with local circumstances, but 90 per cent. 
of our clubs are closed each week evening at 
the same hours as licensed houses, and some 
earlier. On Sunday evenings many clubs are 
kept open half an hour or an hour longer. This 
is to me quite a reasonable thing, nor do I 
understand why on this day public-houses 
should be closed at 10 and 11 p.m. 

These are the points to which we desired 
most to reply, and I trust you will print the 
above. I would be glad, with your permission, 
to discuss the political, apart from the personal, 
aspect of workmen’s clubs, and to deal with the 
matters you desire discussed in your next issue. 
—Yours truly, B. T. 


[The Editor has printed Mr. Hall’s letter as 
received save for three words bein left out, and 
the numbers added to the phrases. Mr. Hall’s let- 
ter, however, misrepresents the Woman’s SIGNAL 
article in some places—notably in the phrases 
marked 3, 4 and 6—and for the rest is much 
aside from the mark, because he does not direct 
his observations to our point, which is that the 
law leaves these places and their keepers freely 
at legal liberty to do many wrong things, and 
that many of them actually do such things 
accordingly. The Editor is personally believer 
in and friend to Democracy, and would be sorry 
to believe that working men themselves 
desire to maintain the unrestricted sale 
of drink in everything that calls itself 
a club at all hours of the night, and the other 
evils that have been pointed out here as atten- 
-dant on the existing state of things to the ruin 
of many a weak brother. Although the officials 
of the Working Men’s Club Union are, most un- 
fortunately, taking their stand in support of the 
eran unrestricted power of any person to sell 


returned to my ship. 

did not rush to conclu- 
sions all at once, but I 
made no mistake in 
attributing my improve- 
ment to Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills. I am certain 
I should have had to 


LEAVE THE SHIP, 
and return home if I 


remedy. I was never 


‘How many boxes 


y? 
“Only four, but I 
never want to be with- 


not like other medicine, 


Pink Pills 


and Institute Union, 
booksellers, stationers, 


All com- 


absence has prevented 


the limits within which 
The question 


But 
It does not make us 


into which neither 
rink at all hours in any place that is called a 
club, and the rest of it, it does not follow that 
the better class of club members are going to 
be led in the same direction. ‘“‘ We that are 
strong must bear the burden for they that are 
weak ;” and one way of doing s0 is to submit to 
some social restrictions that are necessary for 
the weaker brethren, though not for ourselves. 
A very large contingent of members of working 
men’s clubs would, the Editor believes, vote for 
a fixed hour of closing the bars, forbidding cards 
and billiards being played for money, an 
prohibiting barmaids being employed, and men Ss 
wives beingexcluded attimes when other women 
come in as members’ visitors. The Editor knows 
and respects the working men, and is sure they 
would many of them agree to these rules. 
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BUT BE SURE THEY ARE 


Im HILIRUSNESS, 


LIVER, 
PATIO 


CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeit-d. It Is not enough to ask for 


“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER'’S Is the im 


rtant word, and should be observed on 


the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. 
Do not take any nameless ‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. Gut be sure 


they are CARTER'S. 


Sy oy 


CULI 


DAINTY DINNERS PREPARED QUICKL 


DESPAIR 


MAGGIS CONSOMME, 


In Gelatine Tubes. Boxescontaining 10 Tubes 
1/8; Post Free, 1/103 


MAGGI’S FRENCH SOUPS 
‘33 VARIETIES), ~~ — 


ackets of 6 Tablets, each Packet 1/4; | 
Post Free, 1/7. 


\sapeint Se ite este) 
“THE QUEEN.” December 7th, 1895, says: ‘‘ The 
only preserved and condensed Soups that require nothing 
but a certain proportion of water to roduce a bowlful of 
perfect Consommé.” 


OF ALL GROCERS AND 


NARY REVOLUTI 


ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN, 


Lass 


ig 


ON 


Y, CHEAPLY, AND EASILY, BY USING 


MAGGI'S CONSOMMES AND SOUPS 


AND THE 


FOUNDATION SAUCES 


Prepared by Prof. CH. DRIESSENS. 


FOUNDATION SAUCES. 


ITALIENNE. ESPAGNOLE, ALLEMANDE. 
DARK. BROWN. PALE. 
In Glass Jars, 2/2, 4/-,and 7/-. Carriage extra. 


With the helpof these Foundations almost all the Sauces 
of the French cuisine can be prepared without the 
slightest difficulty, and many delicious entrées dressed in 
a few minutes by the most inexperienced person. 


and of 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom and the British Colonies— 


COSENZA & CO, 95 & 9 


Where Frez D2mometrat ons in th: use of these Soups 


Wigmore Street, London, W. 


are held frequently, for which cards of Invitation 


witl be sent on anplication. 


INDUSTRIAL FARM -.HOME, 
DUXHURST, REIGATE. 


Miss J. Smith solicits orders for Chrysanthemum Blooms, 
to be supplied during the season, at from 1s. 6d. per box 
>. of 12 blooms, post free. 


Terms—Cash for season in advance, or weekly. 


eaiiteann | 


WOMEN'S LONDON GARDENING ASSO- 

CIATION, 62, Lower Sloane-street. — Floral Deco- 
ration of all kinds. Care of gardens, conservatories, window 
boxes, in town and suburbs, contracted for. Home-made 
jams, jellies. fruit. pickles. &c. 


jams, Jellies, fruit. Pichi se 
LIBERAL Christianity (Unitarianism) for 

free reading. Apply to J. W. Crompton, Rivin; ton, near 
Chorley, Lancashire 


APARTMENTS, 


INSTITUTIONS, pe pres | = 
ANTED, 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6a 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent London, W.O. 


EDUCATIONA 
Dr. Mary J. Hall- Williams (M.D.,Boston), 


Will Lecture to Ladies on_ the first Wednesday of each 
month, at 4 p.m., mal Union, 


at the Women's Educatio 

405, Oxford Street, W. (entrance in Thomas Street). 

Collection taken. tures for 1896: October Tth, 
November 4th, December 2nd 


A GENTLEMAN with educational 
experience, Continent and Eng! , will receive one or 
two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 


county, very lovely, sheltered position; his wife is an M.D. 
Appl: Lady Doctor, Womas's 1GNaL Office, 80, Maiden-lane, 
Taedon, ce 


PENSIONNAT FRANCAIS. 
UR Jeunes Demoiselles, directrice diplomée, 


vie de famille, climat excellent, références. 
Mademoiselle Jaccard, Aigle, Vaud, Switzerland. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, 4c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TRMPERANCE HOTKL, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, 5.0. 
perance Hotel is centrally situated for 
easure in the heart of the City. 


London.” 


, 
Olose to Waterloo 8 ‘ Ww -) 

VISITORS TO LONDON will find the above epee (oy 
being within five minutes’ walk of Rail , ‘Bus, and 
Boat, for all of the Metropolis. Single Beds, 1s. 64. ; 
Double Beds, 2s. 6d. Meals at co ingly lo 

Special terms for parties of three or more ; 
taken by the week. No charge for 


J. WOOLLAGOTT, Propricter. 


PARIS. 


Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance ele amar English Reading Room. 


2 


APARTMENTS. 
BRIGHTON. — Furnished enene 


with or without board: com ortable and 
homelike ; moderate terms.—Address, the Proprictress, 14, 
Waterloo-place. 


Dennen 
BOURNEMOUTH.—Furnished bedroom 

and sitting-room, with attendance, 15s. weekly, 

‘Miss Grover, Bradford, Carlton-road. 


near sea and station. 


Bou RNEMOUTH.—Furnished bedroom 


and sitting-room, near sea and station, with 
attendance, 12s. weekly. Miss Jackson, 125, Southcote-road 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
Price 1|- 


HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 
A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSOR, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


TO ALL WHO ARB 1NTERESTED IN PASTEURISM. 


A REIGN OF TERROR. 


A Story of the Year 1896, in England. 
(Republished from the Woman’s SIGNAL.) 
Price SIXPENCE, post free. Price Fourrence, if over 20 
are ordered. 
F, Loncuan & Sons, 38a, Tetcott Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Anti-Vivisecttonists are earnestly begged to read and 
circulate this Story. 
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‘STRONGEST AND “~o 


Frys 


PURE CONCENTRTED 


Coco 


-* OVER 140 _GOLD MEDALS» AND teh 


ee 

%  ghest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, Mvy. 1898. | GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 

SUPPLIED to THE oe and ROYAL FAMILY. FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 
NT a i 


Price List, 
250 Testimonials, 


{> 
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~ Rapatel Pints, 44: - & ge 
€188 FRANCES WILLARD says “‘HOVIS | is a grand institution; I have almost lived on it since Reputed Quarts, per dozen. 


EXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES, 


SMALL SAMPLES of any four of the above will be 


The Public are cautioned against secepeing Cored in many. inetan Tmltaionsot“ BOVIS be one without eent carriage thee on Peoelrt ot 26 Oy 
mar err any aimee, be experienced ie ‘mining OVI), or if rhad i applied a= “ HOVIS ” le not F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & Co. 
satisfactory, please write, 
S FITTON and SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. Merton Road, Kensington, he fansington, London, W. 
BEWA RE i Lamas recommending cmother ms ~ Sager place of BEWARE Ix The above a a. eo ee WT, by wl Unfermented 


Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


rhe NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Published ewery Saturday. Price Ome Penny. 


i tS 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


§ strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and healthful change. It is one of 

the loveliest spots in the county, and has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’s 
1" ine home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. It has a full south aspect, with splendid 
view across the Teign Valley and estuary. To the west lies Dartmoor. Teignmouth is the 
nearest station—24 miles. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
CLIMATE -PROBABLY UNSURPASSED IN ENGLAND. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


Sey co. FF. CARPRMWT FF, 
View from the Grounds, 200 Feet above the Estuary. BISHOPS THRIGNTON, near TRIGNMOUTH. 


ONDUCTED ON TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES. 
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